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Telepix writers collect 
$8,000,000 in ’54 


how to cash in on the bonanza 
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NYONE at all articulate can tell you 
A whether a manuscript is interesting or 
not and may even be able to point out 
errors, but who can tell you how to avoid those 
errors? The errors which most often ham up 
your writing are trite ideas and real life stuff 
which hasn't been dramatized into a good show. 
Trite and dated ideas! Weak inventions! Who 
can show you how fo avoid these creeping evils? 
Who can discuss originality and timeliness with 
you intelligently? Who will sit on you until you 
learn what you must know? 

Answer: We can, but who else? Who else can 
make these basic lessons fascinating and keep 
you going until you are prepared to think and 
use language like a professional? One reason 
we succeed with our writers is that we do the 
work ourselves; we have no secretly employed 

ROD PATTERSON “‘readers’’ who grind out dull letters full of 

vague platitudes, fumbling flattery and exhorta- 
tions to ‘‘send in another’’? Our work is personal, sincere, competent. Out 
of the many testimonials at hand | select a letter just received from Rod Pat- 
terson of Hillside, N. Y., one of our alumni: 

“Thanks for your friendly letter. | am answering to pay tribute for an 
association that has been the main good influence in my life. A few years 
ago | turned to you in desperation. | took your course in the fundamentals 
of fiction; the basic principles you taught me have haunted me, been sign- 
posts along the way; they gave me the only shortcuts in a writing career. 
They saved me at least two years of waiting for publication. | still haven't 
won fame as an author but I've been making a good living at pulps, slicks 
and paper-back books. My thanks to you both. If you ever need anyone 
to sing for you, here's the bird who'll be glad to do it.” 


This letter says it. Thanks, Rod. We stand ready to help you rejoice 
over success instead of groan over your disappointments. Give us a look 
at one of your efforts that didn’t come off, fact or fiction. If the manuscript 
is not over 5,000 words, the fee is $5; a dollar a thousand and fractions 
above that. Fees for novels and fact books on request. Write us. 

You can trust what we say, including this advertisement. Don’t be misled 


by appeals to your vanity, your understandable eagerness to sell. Right 
now you need us. When you're ready to sell, we'll help you acquire an agent. 


And remember, our Literary Services booklet in which many now famous 
writers tell their stories of their beginnings with us is yours for the asking. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
wa CAs W. Cee 20 Ome 
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First WWA Convention 


Sir: 

Means of raising the standards of Western 
novels and magazine fiction will be discussed by 
members of the Western Writers of America at 
their first annual convention May 18-20 at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

Forty or more Western writers are expected to 
attend the meeting, including William MacLeod 
Raine, 83-year-old dean of Western writers and 
author of 77 novels; Noel M. Loomis, president 
of WWA; Nelson Nye, former president; Harry 
Sinclair Drago; Frank C. Robertson; and Chuck 
Martin, who maintains on his ranch at Ocean- 
side, Calif., a “boot hill’ cemetery with head- 
boards bearing the names of fictional villains he 
has killed. 

WESTERN WRITERS OF AMERICA 
Convention Headquarters 

501 Zook Bldg. 

Denver, Colorado 


$4000 Play Contest 

Sir: 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation, Inc. is now 
accepting scripts for the 1954 competition. These 
must be submitted not later than Sept. 30, 1954. 
The following rules apply: 

1. Scripts must be full-length plays — type- 

written. 

2, Photostatic proof of copyright within last 24 
months must be included, 

3. Letter listing name, address and age. 

4. Self-addressed properly stamped envelope for 
return of script must be included. 

5.No contestant may submit more than one 
play. 

6. No previous entry may be resubmitted. 

7. Musicals, adaptations, translations and col- 
laborations are excluded. 

8. Any script entered in the contest will be 
disqualified if announced for commercial pro- 
duction prior to the judges’ verdict. 

9. Two awards of $2,000 each will be made by 
Sept. 30, 1954; payments will be made in 12 
equal monthly installments. 

10. Herman Shumlin, Edith J. R, Isaacs, Harold 
Clurman, Cheryl Crawford and Marc Con- 
nelly will serve on the Board of Judges. The 
decision of these judges will be final. 

Mail scripts to: 


E. F. Koox, President 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation, Inc. 
521 W. 43rd St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Tue Wairer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 34, No. 6. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.8. 









There's money for you, 
if you know what 
top editors want! 


Spare Time 


Article Writing 
for Money 


By WILLIAM J. LEDERER. “At last 
a book on article writing that dispenses 
facts, not theories. Drawing on his own 
considerable experience as a successful 
free lance writer, Bill Lederer has pro- 
duced a concise, practical, and authorita- 
tive volume,” says the Chicago Tribune. 


The nation’s top magazine editors agree: 


“The Baedeker for magazine writers 
who want to go places.”"—Bruce D. 
Coen, Editorial Administrator, Esquire. 


“Packed with sound advice for aspiring 
non-fiction writers."-—Brooks Roserts, 
Article Editor, This Week. 


“The most through-going, straightfor- 
ward and basically helpful book for 
writers I have ever read.’”—Howarp J. 
Lewis, Editor., Argosy. 


“The best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen.”—Marc A. Rose, Senior 
Editor, The Reader’s Digest. 


Use this book for 7 days at our risk 


If you want advice on 
what to write about and 
what the magazines 
want, if you want to be 
professional in your 
submissions and queries 
to editors, if you would 
like to work by example 
from actual case his- 
tories, get SPARE-TIME 
ARTICLE WRITING 
FOR MONEY with full, 
money-back guarantee. 
Only $3.75 .. 





ORDER TODAY 
- SEND NO MONEY.--- 


‘0 your bookseller or 
. W. NORTON & CO., 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


ase send me a copy of Spare-Time Article Writing 
Money. I will deposit with the postman $3.75 plus 
postage. If it does not give me sound advice and put 

me on the right track, I may return it within 7 days for 

a complete refund of my $3.75. 

SAVE! Enclose $3.75 and WE pay postage. Same refund 

guarantee. 
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American, Cosmo, Good House 
Report In 


e W.D. readers may be interested in three 
“Reports from the Editors’? which arrived 
too late to be included in our non-fiction 
survey article “Will They Give Me a Break?” 
(March issue).—Ed. 


From William J. Kelly, article editor, Amer- 
ican Magazine: 


“With us, the idea and story rank about equal 
in importance because one of the principal in- 
gredients in all our articles is the quality of the 
story being told. 

“Currently most salable are articles dealing 
with unusual personal experiences and adven- 
tures and those packed with inspiration and/or 
emotionalism. Some examples of successful pieces 
we have published recently: ‘My Brother Eddie,’ 
Aug., 1953; ‘How to Make $10,000 a Year,’ 
Sept., 1953; ‘I Hope I Never Stop Growing,’ 
Jan., 1954; and ‘I Got a Secret,’ Feb., 1954. 

“Ideas we hope never to see again: third- 
person profiles; the essay-type article about 
organizations, associations or activities that are 
doing something of note. 

“When a good idea is submitted by an un- 
known writer, we permit him to write the piece 
if he is capable, Otherwise, we purchase the 
idea and assign it to a writer capable of pro- 
ducing in the distinctive, personalized, anecdotal 
style we prefer. 

“We buy pictures from free lancers whenever 
they meet our requirements.” 


From Harriet La Barre, associate editor, 
Cosmopolitan: 


“With us, it’s the idea first, writing second. 

“Most salable to Cosmo are medical articles, 
exposes, profiles. An example of a very success- 
ful piece we published recently: ‘Chiropractic- 
Science or Quackery?’ by James Phelan. 

“Sometimes we pay an unknown writer for 
his idea and assign it; sometimes we have the 
writer try it. Same with pix: sometimes we take 
care of pix; sometimes we buy them with un- 
solicited articles.” 


From Bart Sheridan, associate editor, Good 
Housekeeping: 


“The article idea is more important to us than 
the writing—we can rewrite a good idea. 

“At present we are most in need of: articles 
of practical information value in everyday life, 
where such information is of interest to women; 
personal experience reports on solving unusual 
problems; articles supporting one side or the 
other of a controversial subject, especially in the 
field of human relations; occasional personality 
articles provided subject is fairly well known 


2 


and article tells something new or gives some 
new impressions. 

“Normally, we prefer to have a writer develop 
his own ideas, particularly if the subject is worth 
a full-length piece. 

“On pix, we usually don’t think about pic- 
tures until after the article is accepted. We can 
arrange picture coverage or buy photos directly 
from the writer if they meet our needs.” 


First Three Sales 
Sir: 

Thanks to Alfred K. Allan for his article 
“Gimme a Gimmick,” December issue. I followed 
Allan’s advice, wrote three gimmick stories and 
sold all three (my first sales)! The first of these 
to be published is “The Prison Break,” May 
issue of Crossword Time. 

James M. O'NEILL 
R.D. 1, Box 73 
McDonald, Ohio 


“He’s Kidding Us” 
Sir: 

In Robert A. Latimer’s piece (March W.D.), 
“Speed Limit: 150 Words a Mile,” we have a 
confession—though perhaps it isn’t intended as 
such. Latimer confesses to being either the 
U.S.’s No. 1 genius or just about the sloppiest 
craftsman in his field. 

Why? Well, Latimer says he writes “an 
average 50,000 words per week.” That figures, 
roughly, 2.5 million words annually. At 3 cents 
per, he’s earning $75,000. 

But Latimer knows as well as I do that top 
salary in the free-lance trade field approximates 
$30,000 annually. Thus, he apparently sells 
somewhat less than half his output, I’d suggest 
he slow down a bit—because some of the worst 
writers in the trade field consistently sell more 
than half of their production. 

He’s kidding us. 

Jim Josepnu, Bureau Chief 

Western Round-Up 

700 North Fairfax Ave. 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
¢ Jim Joseph is himself a W.D. contributor 
—his piece, “My Trade-Writing Secret,” ran 
in the July, 1950, issue.—Ed. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

Much to my dismay, our listing in the 1954 
WrITER’s YEAR Book has caused a great deal 
of confusion among my writers. The way pay- 
ment is stated, the writer has assumed that I am 
paying 5c a word for everything. My rates have 
been 5c a word on articles only. 

Haze L. Berce, Editor 
Modern Romances 

261 Fifth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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FLASH! “TEAHOUSE” WINS NEW YORK DRAMA CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD FOR BEST 
PLAY; ALSO TONY AWARD! (AN ALF BOOK AND PLAY PLACEMENT . . . BEST 
SELLER . . . BROADWAY SMASH HIT . .. MGM PICTURE.) 


Oh, yes . .. the right sponsorship can put you there years before you might make it on your 
own... 

ALF sponsorship has put new writers into the POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, COLLIER’S, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, ARGOSY, BLUE BOOK .. . and on the lists of such book pub- 
lishers as Doubleday, Harper, Dutton, Gold Medal, Crowell, Lippincott. 

And watch for these new book authors: Shafer, Shelly, Linn, Lindsay (a few of those coming 
up.) (And you know what ALF sponsorship has done for Vern Sneider, Jim O’Mara, Michael 
Carder, Floyd Mahannah, Dolores Hitchens, Joseph Patrick, Roger Buliard, Roger Treat, Roman 
McDougald.) 

Most of my selling clients had no sales at all when they came to me — all realized that their 
haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves — as I want 
you to do when you send me your material. Tell me about yourself — the information will pay 
out. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into print for the first time. 
Behind me are over 20 years of “know-how” in developing and selling professional writers. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable,but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





Summer Writing Conference 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 


Workshop in Fiction: Frederick Buechner 


Workshop in Poetry: Horace Gregory 


Workshop in Playwriting: Radio, 


Film, Television, Drama: Arthur Arent 


Weekly discussions led by distinguished 
editors, publishers, and literary agents. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE FOR BULLETIN 84 TO 


Admissions Office 
Washington Square College 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 


















REMEMBER THE NAMI 


MILDRED I. REID 





For coaching by ae Y's Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
Y SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S * &, (Basic Technique)........... $1.00 
2——-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulent TOR errr 2.80 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)....... 2.50 
5—WRITERS: rE} a og SHORTS (8 types explained). 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL" ‘Ss HANDMAIDENS (My_ historical nov 5 3.50 


For proof that I can practice what I alan teach by ail” 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In The Midwest 


104 Prospect Ave., MILDRED I, REID, Highland Park, Ill. 


New Booklet Tells 
YOU How To Make 
More Money Writing 


“Profitable Sidelines For Free Lance Writers,” 
written by a full-time husband-wife writing 
team, Deane and David Heller, tells YOU 
many practical ways to convert your writing 
ability into cash. There’s no pie in the sky 
stuff about this handsome, illustrated booklet. 
The Hellers give you the straight dope on 
how to get profitable assignments writing 
brochures and leaflets, ghostwriting articles 
and speeches, editing specialized publications, 
producing packaged radio shows and 
shorts, acting as correspondent for trade mag- 
azines—and in many other ways. 

This is practical information! The Hellers earn 
their living by full-time writing. The profitable 
sidelines they’ve discovered have increased their 
income by thousands of dollars a year and they 
can increase YOUR income. You can’t afford to 
miss “Profitable Sidelines For Free Lance Writers.” 
Start your own writing service. This book tells you 
how. 

Only $1. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
If you’re not delighted, we'll gladly refund 
your money. Order your copy today! It can 
easily repay your cost thousands of times! 


LITHO PRESS 


1271 First St., S. E. Washington, D.C. 
4 





Great Article But— 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading “Will They Give 
Me a Break?” in your March issue. What a 
noble effort to encourage article writers, but a 
far cry from the truth! The opinions of the 
various editors are stimulating. Now, if they 
would only exercise these opinions in selecting 
articles for their magazines. 

After examining the leading women’s maga- 
zines, I have discovered that most of their 
articles are written by staff members or by 
“regulars.” 


EstHer H. Baum 
38 Harvard Avenue 
Brookline, Mass. 


“I Don’t Want To Go Back To Work” 
Sir: 

Re: “Will They Give Me a Break?,” let me 
add my blessings to your advice to aspiring arti- 
cle writers. Two years ago, in the days of my 
fiction writing when life was a mockery, I came 
across the copy of W.D. which carried Will 
Oursler’s sweet story concerning cash in the non- 
fiction field. This sent me scurrying to the type- 
writer, and my first sale was to a slick. I’ve 
been hitting them regularly since. No genius 
here; just hard work, luck, and a hellova lot of 
cheek. Oh, how I love this racket! 

Most editors, once they accept your article 
outline on speculation, will knock themselves 
out working with you to get your completed 
story accepted. Two fine fellows whose names 
come to my mind are Jerry Beatty, Jr. of 
Collier's and Coronet’s Bernie Glaser. 

There are a few villains, however, who 
vaguely remark that if you want to write the 
thing they'll look it over. These vacuum-heads 
apparently don’t realize that on the strength of 
such nebulous words you will possibly spend a 
month’s hard work and a good deal of money to 
get the story knocked into shape. I wish you’d 
tell me how to handle these guys. I don’t insist 
on commitments, only a bit of consideration. 

Another thing I’d like to know: How in the 
hell can you get a pay raise without an agent? 
Since the editors know I’m relatively new to 
the field, the checks are minimum wages. And 
since I am new, I haven’t the courage to tell 
them to up the jack or else. The “or else” may 
turn out to be the article in next morning’s mail. 
And I don’t want to give up this lovely deal 
and go back to work. 

You may print this; but if you don’t with- 
hold my name I’m dead. See what a craven 
fellow I’ve become? 


NAME WITHHELD 
By REQUEST 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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P.S. On Church News Service 


Sir: 

Thank you for carrying a notice of Church 
News Service’s need for good religious editorial 
material. Because of the large number of ex- 
traneous items we receive and because of various 
queries, would you carry this note to contributors? 

Church News Service does not have corres- 
pondents and, except for an occasional big story 
or feature which we assign, we do not want spot 
coverage. Writers may query us about specific 
assignments, but a query is essential. 

It is not necessary for contributors to subscribe 
to The Washington Religious Review, a weekly 
newsletter published by Church News Service 
for religious leaders of all faiths. 

Church News Service is interested in religious 
features that can be sold on a recurring basis— 
inspirational ideas, significant series of articles 
about significant movements in religion, poems, 
puzzle ideas, and, in fact, anything that can be 
done regularly by the writer and can be peddled 
successfully to editors. Naturally, some ideas are 
good only for Catholic papers; some ideas are 
good only for Protestant journals, but we prefer 
ideas that can be used by Catholic, Protestant 
or Jewish journals, and yet are inspirational and 
upbuilding morally and spiritually. 


LarstTon D. Farrar, Editor 
Church News Service 
Suite 210 — 1311 G St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


A Lot Of Copy! 
Sir: 

I enjoyed the “rolling office” article by Robert 
A. Latimer in the March issue and was quite 
amazed at the wordage he turns out through 
his tape machine—2'% million words a year is 
a lot of copy! 

I have a Revere TR800 tape recorder, 3% 
speed, dual track and would like to contact other 
W.D. subscribers who are interested in tape re- 
cording as well as writing. Maybe we can ex- 
change some tapes and ideas. 


Cuar_es V. HutcHison 
610 Concord St. 
Aurora, Illinois 


Good Piece 
Sir: 

I enjoyed Will C. Brown’s article, “I Love 
This Lousy Life,’ about the writing game in 
your February issue. I enjoyed it nearly as much 
as I have enjoyed his Western stories over the 
years, 

Tuomas E. MitcHe.u 
216 E. 11th St. 
San Angelo, Texas 





Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail'' — Cloyce Carter, 4140 
Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


How Do you Know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, wait- 
ing for the day to come when’ you will prone Bog all of a 
sudden, to the discovery ‘‘I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your age you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law lerks, Doctors 
must be internes. ‘xr must be pA dk “We all know 
that, in our time, t does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone omes a writer until he (or she) 

been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to pea Se Tm their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothin else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of erica bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many successful writers. 


Learn to write by writing 

NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York 

Copy Desk Method. It starts and perig 2 you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. oe, experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored st Rpg ep an experience that has a thrill 
to it, and, which at the same time, develops in you the 
power to make your feelin m articulate. 

Many people who sh be writing become gs 
by fabulous stories about ‘nllignaire authors, and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, staat take or more, 
that can often be earned for material es little time 
pad write—stories, articles on business, home making, hobbies, 

, travel local, church and cl club activities, etc.—things 
at can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on 
the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You’ll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 





Ne my’ Institute of America 
One k Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send to without cost or obligation 
ur free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit. 


| ET ree BN sais: | CO a craunnewa sous 
(© Check here if Veteran 


(All correspondence fidential. No 








will call on you.) 
7-E-364 








Copyright 1953 Newspaper Institute of America 








Lesson In Light Verse 
Sir: 

The enclosed article which appeared in the 
March issue of Harper's Magazine, “The Case 
for Light Verse,” may interest you. 


H. A. KNow.es 
Harper’s Magazine 
New York, N. Y. 


e It did. For the light versifiers among W.D. 
readers we reprint the following paragraphs 
from Morris Bishop’s “The Case for Light 
Verse”’: 


The great friend and fosterer of light verse 
in this country was Franklin b. Adams. An 
eminent performer himself, he welcomed in his 
columns in the New York Mail, World, and 
Tribune the work of young dewy-pinioned versi- 
fiers. His contributors accepted his lessons of 
impeccable form, scholarly wit, and good taste. 
He set many little feet on the upward road, 
among them (not to name any names) the little 
feet of Edna St. Vincent Millay and Dorothy 
Parker. 

They learned the principles and devices of 
light verse. 

The first principle is strictness of form. The 
light versifier has no poetic license. He enjoys 
difficulties and seeks them out. He is a carver of 
ships in poetic bottles. F.P.A.’s ‘“Conning Tower” 
used to bulge with villanelles, pantoums, and 
double ballades, In these fixed forms the 
thought (to use a technical term) is likely to be 
throttled by the requirements of rhyme and 
meter. Well, to write a poem dispensing com- 
pletely with thought is a kind of achievement. 


The second principle is incongruity. The 
serious poet demands unity of tone, congruity; 
the light poet breaks that unity by cunning, 
though apparently inadvertent, intrusions. He 
makes use of the change of pace, which gives 
the sensitive reader a feeling of aesthetic torture, 
closely akin to aesthetic pleasure. 


The third principle is logic. A really good 
light poem pursues a thought to a conclusion 
which seems for a moment inevitable, even 
though surprising. At some point, which should 
be unrecognizable, the poet’s logic has diverged 
from conventional logic. Granted that conven- 
tional logic is usually right, sometimes it is 
wrong, merely the product of habit and timidity. 
For instance, Aldous Huxley, when young and 
irreverent, reflected on Jonah and the Whale. 
He pushed the logic of the story beyond the 
stage at which the Bible and most of us stop. 
He wrote: 


A cream of phosphorescent light 
Floats on the wash that to and fro 
Slides round his feet—enough to show 
Many a pendulous stalactite 

Of naked mucus, whorls and wreaths 


And huge festoons of mottled tripes 
And smaller palpitating pipes 
Through which a yeastly liquor secthes. 


Seated upon the convex mound 

Of one vast kidney, Jonah prays 

And sings his canticles and hymns, 

Making the hollow vault resound 

God’s goodness and mysterious ways, 

Till the great fish spouts music as he swims. 


$75 To $100 For Fiction 
Sir: 

Hometown Rexall Magazine is not currently 
in the market for articles of any nature. Inas- 
much as we are a small publication, we use 
articles at a slow rate, and we have on hand a 
supply which will last us for at least two years. 

We continue to remain a market for short 
fiction, however, with our maximum story length 
around 3200 to 3300 words and with our rate 
of payment ranging from $75 to $100. 


Sam R. Zatss, Editor 
Rexall Hometown 
Rexall Square 
Beverly at La Cienega 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Research Help 
Sir: 

To writers for secular publications who need 
research help for articles or stories touching on 
Catholic subjects, our Bureau offers service with- 
out charge. Generally speaking, writers for Cath- 
olic publications will have available the informa- 
tion they need. 

Our staff will help anyone who makes a re- 
quest. Give us a few days to prepare the infor- 
mation; sometimes it might take longer. In 
cases where there is urgent need you may phone 
or wire us. 

We can’t promise to solve all your problems, 
but with the Bureau of Information available 
there is no reason for any writer to misrepre- 
sent Catholic teachings. 


DALE FRANCIS 

Bureau of Information 

National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Change In Address 
Sir: 

Life Today is no longer being published at 
444 Madison Avenue, New York. Our new 
address for all material is Southport, Connec- 
ticut. 

Sara Jupson, Editor 
Life Today 
Southport, Conn. 


PS. 


LET THE EDITORS 
~ WHO BUY MANUSCRIPTS 








tly teach you how to write them! 
as- 
ise 
a Yes! If you enroll for a course in writing you have a right to 
irs. e ° ° . . . + 
ort , expect instruction from the editors whose daily job it is to 
ae * BUY stories, articles and books! As an NYS student you receive 
the benefit of personal instruction from active editors .. . as 
well as active writers. te 
Our staff of instructors includes: : SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS AND 
naa EDITORS ARE YOUR TEACHERS! 
WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND 
THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 
d As you read these words NYS students are receiv- 
; ing personal collaboration under qualified instruc- 
me tors currently active in publishing as writers or 
h- editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people 
h- aad to WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY 





a- EDWIN FADIMAN, JR. through these famous assignments based on the 
p , best known of all books for writers (highly praised 
Author, editor, book reviewer, TV editor and by Louis Bromfield, Arnold Gingrich, Burton 











; writer. Associate Editor of Popular Library; Rascoe and many other authorities). 
~” author of THE VOICE AND THE LIGHT, 
* published by Crown. YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 
} 
“ 1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
: (when the author was only half through the 
er work). 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
i books—and a major book club choice—all for 
» SAMUEL MINES one NYS graduate. 
These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
Author of 3 books and over 200 stories, editor lucrative publishing markets including the top 
of 6 magazines, Sam Mines has discovered magazines and book publishers. 
and developed many promising writers. He is 
a Fiction Editor for vege tos ogy tie 
and edits also Giant Western, Triple Detec- "ee pepenererers 
tive and Five Detective Novels. His latest SEND THIS COUPON eon 
it book is his anthology THE BEST FROM THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING &p 
" STARTLING STORIES published by Henry 2 East 45th Street & 
be Holt. He is one of the nation’s top authorities New York 17, N. Y. 
in the vast and expanding science fiction field. Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 





VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE name o2.........ccccccccccccecceseescesceseeeees teens 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 

PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
« It will be sent to you without any obligation on 

your part by this long established and successful §°°**"'""'”; ‘ieueesiihinei tein mae. 

Taaus taaceee FOR FAR LESS THAN (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 











Roundup of the Arts 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


July 19 - 24 

Subjects: Novel, short story, poetry, magazine fiction, 
non-fiction, juveniles, biography, history, marketing. 
Workshops, lectures, private conference on manuscripts 
included in fee. 
Staff and Lecturers include: J. Frank Dobie, Alan 
Swallow, Jessamyn West, Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
and others. 
Also: Workshops or classes in music, painting, drama, 
opera, weaving, square dance festival. 

oderate fees, economical room and board on campus. 
For dates, details and brochure write: 


HENRY V. LAROM 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 














ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Nove Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Conform! Conform Or Die! 
Sir: 

I got an unexpected dividend from reading 
two of the articles in the March W.D. I found 
the answer to a question that has bothered me 
for 10 or 15 years. The articles were Mary 
Knowles’ “How to Revise a Reject—For Sale” 
and Clee Woods’ “Bone-yard Boners.” 

The question is this: I, who have been a 
short story addict for 30 years, in recent years 
have been unable to enjoy magazine fiction. Why? 

It would be easy for me to say, “The short 
story ain’t what it used to be.” I am too much a 
student of the short story to fall into that error, 
however. The technique of the short story has 
steadily advanced and the number of writers who 
have mastered the form is now tremendous. 

Clee Woods would probably say that I am 
unhappy away from the “Bone-yard Rhetoric” 
of the classics. I might buy that if I did not 
love Hemingway and Lardner so much. 

No, the trouble is that the majority of short 
stories today are emasculated by people with 
minds like Clee Woods’ and Mary Knowles’. Any 
similarity between life as depicted in today’s 
magazine fiction and real life is purely coinci- 
dental. This kind of literature is, in its way, just 
as namby-pamby as that of Gene Stratton Porter 
and Harold Bell Wright—and will live just as 
long. 

Much of the technical advice in those two 
articles was good. What I object to is the 
underlying philosophy implicit in both: Conform! 
Conform or die! 


ALBERT R, MARTIN 
9226 Mintwood St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

Jeanne Perkins Harman should have turned 
her article (April W.D.) over to a friend on 
Life for fact-checking. Lincoln Barnett’s book’s 
correct title is The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 

THEODOR SCHUCHAT 
2716 Poplar Street N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 


highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free 4 
before sending your manuscript. I 
cai Comprehensiv 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


etatied circular 
The fee is very low. f you want to sell we 
e sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 
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She Found Her Field 
Sir: 

As one who has kept quiet about the value 
of W. D. long enough, I would like to answer 
Walter H. Miller’s letter (March issue). 

I can remember back to the years when I 
didn’t have the price of a copy. I went down 
to the library and gorged free. Walked both 
ways to save bus fare. Holed up in a bedroom 
($8 a month—bedbugs) . . . and wrote, wrote, 
wrote. The only inspiration I had in those 
days came out of W. D. 

Sold a few articles, but ached for the fiction 
field. Moved rejection slips from a small box 
to a barrel. Tried everything W. D. suggested, 
even juveniles. No sale. 

Last September I read Owenita Sanderlin’s 
article on the Catholic Press and decided to try 
the religious field. Sat down and wrote two 
stories in one day. One sold first time out, the 
other needed a third trip. Today, six months 
later, just received a check for my 9th sale. 

It was a matter of finding the particular field 
to which I am suited. I like to write a story 
that inspires. 

To any writer who feels W. D. isn’t tackling 
his particular problem, I’d like to say: don’t 
give up reading the magazine. Where would I 
be if I’d missed last September’s issue? 


Mary MEapors 
7310 S. Waterway Drive 
Miami, Florida 


Questions Of The Month 
Sir: 

That was a helpful how-to by Jeanne Harman 
in your April issue. How many times have I, as 
a bush league feature writer, wished the ship 
would come in so interviews could be foisted off 
on a wire recorder! 

While Mrs. Harman’s article hinted at ways to 
unfreeze stoic subjects, could you or readers refer 
me to specific techniques for collecting anecdotes? 
The anecdote seems to the article what the 
corpuscle is to blood. 

To press my luck further, does anyone have 
thoughts on how to charge a potential customer 
for: (a) book-length biography, or (b) booklet- 
length biography or industrial story? 


PauL BLANSHARD, Jr. 
Public Relations Director 
George School 

Bucks County, Penna. 


e Any thoughts? We have one: that Reader 
Blanshard look up two back articles in W.D. 
—Mort Weisinger’s “What’s a Crazy Ques- 
tion?” (Dec., 1953) and “The Ghost Talks 
and Balks,” double-feature by Donn Hale 
Munson and Arthur’ J. Burks (May, 1953). 
—Ed. 








SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


[ith Year 


CONTEST: $1000 CASH 
JUNE 5-8, 1954 


Featuring the know-how of 
successful writing 





(See Aron Mathieu’s report of ’53 sessions in 


WRITER’S DIGEST for July, 1953) 


¢ EDITORS—of Saturday Review, True 
West, Frontier Times, Reader’s Digest, 
Texas Parade, Different, Western Sports- 
man, Adventure and Popular Publications 
(24 titles), Southwest Review. 


e PUBLISHERS—Highlands Press, 
Doubleday & Co., Elsevier, Naylor Co., 
Bobbs-Merrill, University of Texas Press. 


e AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, POETS 
—Hodding Carter, Alden H. Norton, J. 
Frank Dobie, Marvin Hunter, Dr. Walter 
Prescott Webb, Lon Tinkle, Carol Hoff, 
Samuel W. Taylor, Virginia Nielsen, Ruel 
McDaniel, Margaret Young, Frank Ward- 
law, Dillon Anderson, J. Meredith Tatton, 
Elsa Barker, Harnett T. Kane, Bessie M. 
Reid, Criss Emmett, Katherine McComb, 
Charles Beckman, Mildred L. Raiborn, 
Robert Obets, Jewel Gibson, Lilith Lor- 
raine, S. Omar Barker, Elizabeth Ward, 
Fritz & Emilie Toepperwein, Boyce 
House, Cynthia Hathaway, Dee Walker, 
Msgr. Wm. H. Obreste, Katherine E. 
Evans, Joe Austell Small, Fred Gipson, 
Robert Lee Brothers, M. D. McElroy, 
Stanely Babb, Van Chandler, Dr. Robert 
Rhode, Edythe Capreol, Gerald Ashford, 
Robert Flagg, Harrison Smith, Joe Nay- 
lor, Ed Kilman, Lucille Glasscock. 


RIGHT NOW, WRITE FOR FOLDER 
WITH CONTEST RULES 


SOUTHWEST 


WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Dee Woods, Director 


406B So. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texes 

















WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


TENTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
JUNE 21-JULY 16 


Sessions in popular short story, novel, 
poetry, non-fiction and juvenile writing. 


For further information write to: 


DR. ALAN SWALLOW, Director 
WORKSHOP for WRITERS, Dept. W-9 
University of Denver Denver 10, Colorado 


“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 


Are you matching the big-time pace of the 
pro's? Are you anywhere near the mark of 
Earle Stanley Gardner, the 300 works of Geor- 
ges Simenon, the record of Victorian era James, 
Gray, Oppenheim, Haggart, Kipling? 

Too busy? Take our short-cut—use our service 
to speed your production to big-time levels. 
Save your energy for thought effort—your spare 
time to record your ideas for us to transcribe 
into plot outline, first draft, final manuscript, or 
script form. Special rates to disabled vets. 


You Talk lt! — We Type It! 
22171 Ulster Rd. Detroit 19, Mich. 
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LAMNGUAC: “7, 
ty LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 
FRENCH Add a Tool to Your Writer's Kit 
be a ned ge Paden Snged bic 
o professional, usiness an cultura 
SPANISH ge a ge A 
specialized work in the Armed Services 
RUSSIAN hen you speak another language. 
GERMAN Teach You to Speak 
With Linguaphone you bring foreign 
visitors right into your own home. 
ou learn another language simply 
ITALIAN You 1 her ‘I imp! 
jearned your mother tongue, You listen 
JAPANESE : both men’s 
PORTUGUESE World-Wide Endorsement 
Used internationally by schools, col- 
— any of leges. Arm Services, government 


agencies and business firms for 





A Day 


No Textbook Can 


—you hear Roa voices, 
an women’ yo UNDERSTAND—. 
you SPEAK. You read and write, 


er 
sonnel training. Over a million home- 
study students of all ages 
FREE book, ‘* Passport to a New 
World «of Opportunity. gives fas 
cinating facts. STOP WISHING — 
START TALKING. WRITE TODAY! 
Linguaphone institute, 760S RCA 
Building, New York 20, N. Y. 





SEND FOR 


Linguaphone Institute 
7605S RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 





Send me your FREE book. I want 
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3c A Word For Self-Help 
Sir: 

I recently took over as editor of You and am 
buying at a better rate than we have been able 
to pay in the past. 

We want articles up to 2500 words that help 
a person understand and handle more effectively 
his problems, interests, and relationships with 
others. Pieces must be scientifically sound. We 
do not want articles filled with advice. Our 
reader is intelligent enough. A lucid presenta- 
tion of the facts is all he needs to apply them. 

We want the writer to get to the meat of his 
subject at the outset. Documentation should 
be unobtrusively woven in. Illustrative cases 
and anecdotes should be kept secondary and 
used only to support specific points. 

Our present departments are: ‘Marriage,” 
“Family,” “Health,” and ‘Modern Living.” 
These will be varied from time to time. 

We are interested in seeing “tests” and filler 
material that carry out the purpose of the 
magazine. Exact sources must be stated. 

Our payment is 3c a word, on acceptance, 
and we give prompt reports. Stamped return 
envelopes must be enclosed with submissions. 

GuTuriE E. JANSSEN, Editor 

You 

Skye Publishing Co. 

270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Needs Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are interested in contacting free-lance 
writers to do occasional feature assignments for 
our publication, which goes to furniture manu- 
facturers and the home furnishings industry. Our 
editorial coverage includes topics of design, 
manufacturing and merchandising importance to 
the industry. 

We would appreciate being put in touch with 
writer-reporters in the leading manufacturing 
areas of Chicago, IIl., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
High Point, N. C., Jamestown, N. Y., and Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

RayMonpD Corper, Associate Editor 
Upholstering 

230 Fifth Avenue 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Congrats—But No Thanks 
Sir: 

Yesterday I cashed my second check from 
Hillman (God bless Mary Rollins), and after 
years of dilly-dallying around, selling to various 
religious magazines, once to Daisy Bacon, once 
to Glamour, and even once to Nation’s Business, 
I feel as if I’m on my way. Shall I send my 
autobiography entitled “Stack the Dishes in the 
Sink, Tell the Neighbors to Go to Hell and 
Write!” 

Marie HayYDEN MICHAUD 
Perryville, Mo. 






” entitled: "Speed 
“J Was A Jack Benny 39 Limit_150 Words 
Sir: 

Patience, Ron Butler, patience (March W.D. 
Forum)! At 21, he says, he has five years of 
rejects behind him. Tell him there’s a long, 
long trail a-winding. . . . As soon as I could 
hold a pencil I started writing, but I was a Jack 
Benny 39 before my first book was published in 
1952. Now my second one is to come out and 
I’ve started to make article sales. 

Rusy Ex. Hutt 
716 S.W. 15th 
Portland, Oregon 








INVERTERS 


for changing your stor- 
age battery current to 


Ac. Mousehold 


Ta-Ta To This Topic 
Sir: 

I have come to the defense of Stuart Palmer’s 
piece in November W.D.—one of the best you 


have had. Walt Unsworth’s “Letter from Eng- | a a \ ELECTRICITY 

land” in March W.D. prompts this letter. I E ~ eX N 

returned from England five months ago after {| ‘i. * Anywhere 
Ph : e e+. in your 


living there over two years. 

IF YOU CAN AFFORD IT should have been 
upper-case in Unsworth’s letter. Very few people 
can afford it, so the menu for the great majority 
of Londoners, as well as provincials, is limited. 
Of course, you can get a three-course dinner in 
a pleasant, old-world setting for seven shillings 
($1.00). To you that is reasonable. But to most 
Englishmen bringing home seven pounds 
($19.60) in the weekly pay envelope, it is high. 
So they don’t eat out, but at home where menus 


are planned around weekly maximums of 2 lb. 4 mounted 
bacon, % Ib. cheese, % lb. butter, % lb. mar- 4 = out of sight 
gerine, a 1-lb. joint of lamb, plus much cabbage, under dash 


potatoes, bread and fish. Eggs at 70c a dozen are Sa or in trunk 
more expensive to an Englishman earning $20 a ' 
week than to an American earning $60. 

Palmer’s statement about TV in England was 
not inaccurate as Unsworth intimates. I noticed 
on my return stateside that all my American 
friends—even low-income students—have TV sets 
in their homes, whereas in England it was the 
rare home or pub I visited which had a set. In 
no home in England did I see larger than a 12- 
inch screen, although I was told they were avail- 
able IF YOU COULD AFFORD IT. 

I take no issue with Unsworth on the Penguin 
(reprint) editions. Many are the orange (fiction) 
and green (mystery) editions I’ve bought. But 
more Englishmen than Americans are reading 
books at any one time. Where an American picks 
up a magazine at the railway station newsstand, especially designed for operating 
the Englishman purchases a Penguin. standard 110 volt A. C.... 

' ao haa — Fae Sane whee bon Seneite © TAPE RECORDERS © DICTATING MACHINES 
ife in England from an American viewpoint are 

H. Allen Smith’s Smith’s London ieuregl and — a oS 
Here’s England by Ruth McKenney and Richard See your jobber or wrle pactory 


Bransten. 


compartment! 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 

lf you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 










We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
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She’s Off On An Island 
Sir: 

I read with amusement the column by Leo 
Shull in the January issue in which he doubts 
that any of your readers have the courage to 
uproot themselves from their grimy little ruts 
and take themselves off to an island. 

Relax, Leo. Upon reaching the age of 32 and 
finding myself with three children, no husband 
and a grimy little rut consisting of a newspaper 
job, a house in Miami and lots of burning am- 
bition, I decided to call my own bluff. 

We are now living on a beautiful island in the 
Carribean. My children are learning a new lan- 
guage and attending the most exclusive schools. 
I have a servant to cook, clean, etc. I have put 
myself in a position where I do not have an 
excuse in the world for not writing. 

ELEANOR M. MILLER 
Avenida Pasteur No, 5 (altos) 
Trujillo City 

Dominican Republic 


Peck With Pines 
Sir: 

Ira Peck, formerly with Dell Publishing Co., 
has been appointed editor of the New Projects 
division of Pines Publications, Inc. He succeeds 
Tony Gray, recently named editor of Screenland 
and Silver Screen, who left Macfadden to head 
the new department at Pines Publications a few 
months ago. 

The first publications in the firm’s new group, 
under Peck’s editorial direction, are scheduled 
for release in late summer, 1954. 

Pines Pus.ications, INc. 
10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


More Like Knowles 
Sir: 

The article by Mary Knowles in your March 
issue is the type of piece I like to see. I like to 
be able to grab another magazine (in this case 
The American) and follow right along as the 
writer explains what he attempted in a story and 
what was accomplished. See if you can get us 
more of this sort of thing. 

VANCE THOMPSON 
910 Redd St. 
Austin, Texas 





¢ Manhunting Department: W.D. editors are 
holding checks for two writers, Colby Cleve- 
land and Charles W. Vandever. We need their 
addresses.—Ed. 





YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM SS FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely pe way. In addition to 
which fe es ST. DEY STEP the fiction techniques 
which lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a 
magazine group of your own selection, and you will be 
helped to do the best work of which you are capable. 
Each suggestion and criticism will be made with your 
particular background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 


Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan to write it. You correc 
you go along, and YOU FEEL SECUR 
WORK BEHIND YOU 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
po Rane = loon d envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT. 





ur mistakes as 


ABOUT THE 








PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


el 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.) ; 
ahd 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING 
le opening, will be mailed 


on each to show the best 


which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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This morning between 10:30 and 10:45 a.m., SMLA made two sales which are typical of the deals 
the agency makes at intervals throughout every business day. One was the sale of a novelette by estab- 
lished author Evan Hunter to The Ladies Home Journal for $7,500; the other was the sale of a story 
by a new writer to a minor magazine for $75. 

When sales like these are made within minutes of each other, as frequently happens, visitors to our 
offices are sometimes puzzled. Why, they ask, do we spend time on deals like the second one—when it 
takes one hundred such sales to equal the commission on the Hunter story? The answer is a simple one, 
and we’d like to pass it along as a general statement of our policies. 

The answer is that we never lose sight of the fact that many of today’s successful writers were com- 
pletely or relatively unknown a few years ago—and that, a few years hence, many successful writers will 
be people who are completely or relatively unknown today. And so, knowing this, we’re constantly on 
the hunt for promising new writers—the unknowns of today who may be tomorrow’s regular sellers— 
constantly working hard to make sales for them, and then better and better sales, building them up. 

It isn’t philanthropy, then, by any means, which causes us to welcome new or newer writers warmly, 
and give them every bit as much time and attention as we give our established clients. It’s strictly sensible 
business, proven valid by the fact that so many of our present-day top-name clients had sold little or 
nothing when they first came to us. 

We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We 
drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“Practical advice . . . Covers the techniques without being stuffy . . . Especially good at pointing 
out things to be avoided. . . .”—American Library Association Booklist 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Today—when article sales often depend on pix— 


Winchester is averaging 75 sales a year in his spare time 
without taking his own pix. 


We splat 
each check 


FoR THE AVERAGE free-lancer, selling to a 
variety of markets, small and large, an 
understanding of pictures and their rela- 
tion to a story is as important as the ability 
to conceive, cover and construct an article. 

I make that statement on the basis of 
my own sales covering the past three years. 
As a free-lancer—aside from my full-time 
job as a feature writer for King Features 
Syndicate in New York City—I have aver- 
aged more than 75 sales a year, ranging 
from $5 shorts to such markets as Grit 
to full-length articles for Collier's, True, 
Argosy, American Legion, Coronet, and 
other slicks. My average income from such 
outside sales tops $10,000-a-year. In look- 
ing back, I find that fully 75 percent of 


down the 
middle 


By James H, Winchester 


them involved my working directly with 
photographers or on the picture aspects 
of the story. 

The first thing that editors ask me, when 
I approach them with an article idea, is: 
“What are the picture possibilities?” 

The combination text-and-picture article 
is the thing today. And I don’t mean with 
picture-story markets such as Life and 
Look. Pick up any copy of Cosmopolitan, 
Todays Woman, McCall’s, Redbook, even 
the Saturday Evening Post. See how they 
play up pictures with their articles. 

“Do you take your own pictures?” I am 
often asked. 

The answer is an emphatic NO! 

Well, if pictures are so important, if arti- 
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cle sales today are dependent on photog- 
raphic coverage, why not combine writing 
and photography? 

I feel about this like I feel about the 
arched eyebrow my wife gives me each 
spring when I start putting out feelers to 
the neighbor’s boy about mowing my lawn 
for the summer. 

“A few hours behind that mower would 
not hurt your waistline any,” she hints. 

“Every man to his own racket,” I reply. 

Combining writing and photography has 
worked out for some free lancers, but you 
can count the pros successfully combining 
the two jobs in the major markets—those 
selling more than $5,000 worth of material 
yearly—on the fingers of one hand. In cov- 
ering a story I don’t feel that I can do 
two jobs at one time, report and take pic- 
tures, too. Keeping an eye open for pic- 
ture angles, for possible pictorial coverage 
—that’s different. 

There are various ways for an article 
writer and photographer to work together 

. or for a writer to obtain pictures to 
illustrate his stories. From my own experi- 
ence I can list five methods: 





1. Working as a team with a photogra- 
pher, selling the text and pictures as a 
package, then splitting 50-50. 


I have found this method highly success- 
ful. But, if you work this way, make cer- 
tain there is an understanding between you 
and the photographer before you take on 
your first joint assignment. Unless there is 
complete agreement on what the 50-50 
split constitutes, you may find the photo- 
grapher demanding that the cost of his 
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film, bulbs, developing, etc. be deducted 
to his advantage before the check is cut 
down the middle. He’ll argue that his ex- 
penses—and it’s true—are more than those 
of a writer on a story, that he has a con- 
siderable investment—again, only too true 
—in equipment. 

What the photographer too often forgets 
is that getting the original idea for the 
story, the preliminary selling of the idea to 
an editor and the final marketing are—in at 
least 90 percent of the cases—the work of 
the writer. What the photographer doesn’t 
see, either, are those laborious hours spent 
over a typewriter, the revisions, the rewrit- 
ing, the mental struggles for angles which 
will make an article different. 

Travel expenses on a job, of course, 
should cover what each partner actually 
puts out-of-pocket. If you’re working on 
assignment and the magazine is picking up 
the expense tab, there’s no problem. But 
if travel expenses are not included, it’s best 
for each partner in the writer-photographic 
team to be reimbursed for what he’s actu- 
ally spent on transportation, meals, hotels, 
and so forth before the 50-50 split is made. 

There should be no misunderstanding be- 
tween team members, either, if on one as- 
signment the pictures get a bigger play than 
the text or if on the next job the text is 
the thing, and the editor uses only one or 
two pictures though 200 negatives have 
been shot. Neither the writer nor the pho- 
tographer should feel that he deserves a 
bigger cut of the check because, on that 
particular story, his end of the job received 
the biggest play. I’ve found that, over any 
period, one factor usually balances out the 
other. 

For instance, two years ago Dick Hanley 
and I, working as a team, sold a package to 
Esquire. It was a story on the rigorous 
“Hell Week” for U. S. Navy frogmen at 
the Little Creek, Va., Amphibious Training 
Base. 

Dick shot both black-and-white and 
color. We spent three days on the assign- 
ment. In the end, as happens occasionally, 
Esquire decided not to buy the piece, al- 
though they did pay us for the time we’d 
spent on the job and for our expenses. We 
were free to sell the story elsewhere. 
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Subsequent sales on the “Frogman” story 
worked out this way: 2]. Magazine— 
all text, no pictures; American-Swedish 
Monthly — text and two pictures; Photo 
Magazine—several pages of pictures, very 
little text; People Today—three pages of 
pictures, text used only as long captions; 
Grit—four pictures and 500 words of text; 
New York Sunday Mirror Magazine—two 
pages of color pictures and 1,000 words of 
text. We split each check 50/50. 





Sometimes, the pictures themselves de- 
velop into separate sales—no text required. 
That happened to George Burns, another 
top-notch photographer, and me recently. 
Ted Irwin, the picture-minded editor of 
Real, assigned George and me, as a team, 
to do a story on the all-weather jet fighters 
at McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey. 
After the story appeared—3,000 words of 
text and a dozen pictures—someone in the 
advertising department of General Electric 
spotted the magazine layout. The jet en- 
gines in the planes shown were manufac- 
tured by GE. Since the company had a 
national advertising campaign in the works, 
showing all-weather jet fighters in action, 
they purchased the rights to George’s pic- 
tures. The check from General Electric was 
larger, by a great deal, than the check from 
Real. But as far as George and I were con- 
cerned—and we have worked together on 
more than 50 assignments—it was a straight 
50-50 split on both checks. 

Which raises the question of rights. When- 
ever possible, in making photo sales with 
your articles, get a commitment from the 
publication that you have rights to the 
pictures for other sales, after the original 
purchaser has used them. 

This matter of subsequent sales is highly 


important to writer-photographer teams. 
Often George and I will take an assign- 
ment as a team from a minor market, 
knowing full well that we will be lucky to 
break even on the job after we have de- 
ducted our travel expenses. But if we’re 
convinced, after talking it over, that it is a 
good story and that subsequent sales can 
be made, we never hesitate to gamble. 

Last year, for example, I sold Burton 
Loken, then the editor of People & Places, 
the Life-like magazine put out by the 
Plymouth-DeSoto manufacturers, on the 
idea of two stories from Washington, D. C. 
One was on the new crew of the Presi- 
dential airplane, the Columbine. I had ob- 
tained permission, through the office of 
James Haggerty, the President’s press secre- 
tary, to do a story on the new plane and 
its crew. The second story was on the 
city itself as a springtime tourist’s mecca. 
Loken agreed to pay George and me $400 
for the two stories, plus a total of $150 for 
travel expenses. So, while we didn’t get 
rich from the People & Places check, we 
certainly didn’t lose anything. But take a 
look at the sales we made after P © P 
had used the stories: 

President’s airplane: Grit, Promenade- 
Park East, Lockheed Aircraft (they built 
the plane) and Esso Air World. 

Washington tour: Grit and Promenade. 

So far, George and I have made more 
than $600 each for our two days’ work in 
Washington. We split all sales right down 
the middle. And we still own the negatives 
and story material. 


2. Buying all rights to pictures from out- 
side sources or hiring a photographer, with 
your own money, to take pictures on a 
story, the idea being to sell both pictures 
and text as a package. The advantage here, 
of course, is that there is no split with the 
photographer on sales. 


This method may work for some writers. 
It’s never worked for me—probably as a 
result of my own poor judgement in select- 
ing the subject matter on which I’ve spent 
money for pictures. 

Several years ago I was in a hotel in 
Cheltenham, England. The owner had a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE HOLLYWOOD 


Telepix 
Writers Collect 
$8,000,000 


By Al C. Ward 


N THE YEAR 1954, there will be some 

8,000 telepix made for TV consumption. 
With most telepix story budgets running 
about $1,000 per picture, telepix writers 
will collect the staggering amount of 
$8,000,000—a tidy sum for us poor “writin’ 
stiffs” to split. 

How to get started writing for television- 
film? That is a difficult question to answer. 
Every telepix writer I know has his own 
story of entry in the field. One is a tormer 
magazine writer, another an cx-studio 
writer, a third was a newspaperman. I 
started behind a desk in a studio. 

In 1946, after a three-year hitch in the 
Navy, I joined the staff of Hal Wallis at 
Paramount and for the next six years I 
learned every end of the business from that 
producer. Then in 1951 I sold an original 
story and screenplay to Wallis for a Martin 
and Lewis picture and finally turned my 
efforts to writing motion pictures for tele- 
vision. Now, three years and 109 original 
telepix later, I find it a fascinating, profit- 
able, and exhausting endeavor. 
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There is at present a great trend toward 


quality in the telepix field. I’ve written for 


such shows as Fireside Theatre, Dangerous 
Assignment, Lux Video Theatre, Public 
Defender, Ellery Queen and Big Town, 
and I find that every time I go back to see 
the producers of these shows they get 
tougher in their demands for quality. In 
the beginning, a story conference on a tele- 
pix lasted 30 minutes to an hour—now I 
count on at least three or four hours and 
additional trips as well. 

One experience I had with Frank Wis- 
bar, who produces and directs Fireside 
Theatre, illustrates this point. Wisbar, his 
story editor, Joyce Cook, and I were dis- 
cussing an idea for a Fireside Theatre story 
involving an old man and a dog. Since it 
was a simple story and seemed to be work- 
ing itself out quickly, I had visions of one 
quick and final story conference, but at 
that time I didn’t know Wisbar. He wanted 
every situation clearly defined, the char- 
acters had to be genuine, the emotional 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Screenwriting 
Best Deal-- 
If You Can Get It 


By Charles Schnee 


Production Executive, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


be sET-uP in Hollywood for original 
story sales and movie script writing 
has undergone drastic change in the past 
few years. These salient points may be made 
even with an ever-changing pattern: 

Contract screenwriting has practically 
vanished. Most movies are written on the 
one-picture basis. A writer is hired to work 
on one picture—hired and paid by the 
week, his services terminable on one week’s 
notice. 

Gone are the old (and beautiful) “40- 
out-of-52” contracts, by which a studio 
was committed to pay the writer for 40 
weeks out of each year regardless of how 
little he worked. Incidentally, this change 
has not affected writers exclusively: virtu- 
ally the entire industry has dropped con- 
tracts and gone on week-to-week or one- 
picture deals. Major studios like RKO and 
Warners and Fox, which a few years ago 
had as many as 300 or 400 contractees 
each, now have maybe 10 or 11 all told. 
Now, neither the beginner nor the veteran 
writer in other fields can entertain any 


hope of being brought to Hollywood on a 
term contract. 

Another trend of the past few years, 10w 
accelerated, is the tendency of studios and 
producers to have a minimum number of 
writers—nowadays frequently one writer— 
work on a script. 

Before Dore Schary, a writer himself, 
came to head production at MGM, the av- 
erage time for writing a script was well 
over a year. Some scripts took two and 
three years to write. The number of writers 
on a project ranged from six to 14. The 
record, I believe, was 25. Under Schary’s 
supervision, the average script writing time 
at MGM is under 26 weeks. The average 
number of writers per script is less than 
two. There are several reasons for this 
change. 

One ties into the point made above 
about the passing of the Golden Era of 
long-term contracts for writers. Then every 
major studio had a huge, happy flock of 
writers on its payroll. It must have been 
tough sometimes finding work for them— 
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a fantastic number of scripts were written 
for the shelf. To use MGM as an example, 
before Schary took charge the value of 
discarded material was over a million dol- 
lars a year. Today, the rate is little more 
than one-tenth of that amount. 


Furthermore, it is my personal convic- 
tion, and evidently that of a lot of pro- 
duction minds in the business today, that 
too many cooks can spoil the screenplay. 


A third major change is to be noted in 
the status of the writer himself. Today he’s 
running the business. With very few ex- 
ceptions, producers constitute some of 
Hollywood’s finest story minds. The men 
who have risen to the top in recent years 
have all been good “story men.” Dore 
Schary, head of production at MGM; 
Darryl Zanuck, production chief at 20th 
Century-Fox; Jerry Wald, executive pro- 
ducer at Columbia, Don Hartman at Para- 
mount, and a dozen or more other top 
production men all started as writers and 
still take an active hand in the preparation 
of their picture stories. 


Time was when Hollywood tended to 
call a picture either “a boxoffice smash” or 
“an artistic triumph,” as though a film 
couldn’t be both good and popular. But in 
the past decade or so many big money- 
makers also have been pretty good pictures 
by critical standards. Most of us could 
agree, for example, that Roman Holiday 
and Shane, two recent boxoffice successes, 
are also fine movies. It is good boxoffice to 
have a superior story, and the result is that 
more and more producers are highly selec- 
tive in the stories they pick. 


While chances for the average writer to 
land a writing job in Hollywood are thin 
indeed, studios are on the prowl constantly 
for good stories. All major books are 
assayed, sometimes in proof, plays are cov- 
ered, even magazine fiction is carefully 
evaluated for the screen. Sometimes a pro- 
ducer reads something, becomes personally 
interested, and buys the story or induces his 
studio to do so. It is unlikely that any 
effort would be made in such a case to hire 
the original author to screenplay his yarn. 
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Hundreds of experienced screenwriters who 
know the highly-specialized techniques of 
screenwriting are available in Hollywood. 


Hollywood's first and most exacting eval- 
uation of a plot under consideration for 
movies is: “Is it a straight story line?” 
or “Can the story be told in half a type- 
written page?” This has become a story 
conference cliche, but it is the inexorable 
yardstick to apply to all story ideas, twists, 
and developments. 


At the risk of being accused of strangling 
or at least discouraging originality, I must 
point out how frequently story conference 
cliches are justified. Maybe a novel can 
ramble, but a screenplay cannot. For in- 
stance, a question likely to come up in the 
preparation of a story for the screen is the 
old chestnut: “Which is our ball team?” 
Another question: “But does it add to the 
story?” 


to rock-bottom 
Briefly, the 


Each 
screen 


of these relates 
story requirements. 


“straight story line” should be anchored 
in very few central characters, frequently 
in one central character. You can’t divide 
your interest and your sympathy among a 
lot of characters. And you’ve got to stick 
to one basic conflict theme. To complicate 
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the story with a lot of side-plots is to 
weaken it. As for “which is our ball team,” 
an audience has to identify itself with one 
or two characters from the beginning of the 
picture. They've got to be rooting for onc 
team, and there should never be any ques- 
tion as to who that team is. 


Let’s consider, as a fine example of 
screenwriting, the straight story line of 
High Noon. 


While the credits are being shown we 
see in the background three grim, sinister 
gunmen, patently heavies, who go to a 
Western town station to wait for the noon 
train. An ominous, threatening tone has 
already been set, suspense is already being 
built toward the train arrival. 


Immediately, in contrast, we see Gary 
Cooper being married and starting to turn 
in his sheriff's badge when he learns that a 
notorious killer whom he had sent to the 
pen is free and arriving on the noon train 
to shoot it out with him. 


Cooper is tired of trouble; he has prom- 
ised his Quaker bride he’ll never kill again. 
If he hurries he can get out of town before 
noon, But, in a sort of desperation, because 
he feels he’ll have to face it sooner or later, 
he chooses to stay. Unable to deputize his 


townspeople because they are afraid of the 
gunmen, he is forced to meet and fight the 
heavies alone, with an assist from his wife. 


Note that within two or three minutes 
of the start of the picture the audience is 
afraid of the heavies. The second the 
camera turns to Cooper being married they 
know he is their “ball team.” 


There is wonderful economy in the tell- 
ing of this story: instead of having Cooper 
and the killer in conflict, with the latter 
going to the pen and then returning for the 
showdown, we jump right into the show- 
down to start with. It is difficult for an- 
other type of writer to realize the incredible 
swiftness with which a screenwriter must 
say things. If you have never studied 
screen story-telling, it will open your eyes 
to do so the next time you see a good 
movie. 


Another story conference cliche is the 
practise of identifying a character in a 
screen original by the name of a star. 
Someone says, “Joe, a Gary Cooper type, is 
looking. . . .” This would seem to be the 
most uninspired of all formula story think- 
ing. But screen character delineation must 
reckon with the fact that the identity of 
the star already tells much about the char- 
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acter he is portraying. The moment an 
audience sees Cooper on ‘the screen, they 
subconsciously assume many things about 
the character. They know that underneath 
he is probably shy, scrupulously honest, un- 
wordly, a guy who will take a lot of shoving 
around before he finally gets his dander up. 

I’m not advising you to thus identify 
your characters, but it’s a good idea to 
realize that previous portrayals by the star 
quickly identify the central people in your 
story and that many stars today do inde- 
pendent productions. Fit a good story to a 
star, and the chances of sale increase. 

As for original screen stories and their 
presentation, there are few rules. Most 
originals (but not all) are presented in 
the present tense and may be any length. 


You- have heard stories about writers who 
sold three-paragraph plots for $50,000. Al- 
though this sort of thing may have hap- 
pened in the past, it is most unlikely 
to happen today. An executive, however, 
usually wants to hear the central idea of 
a story put in as few words as possible. 
The better your basic plot, the more suc- 
cinctly it can be outlined. 


A few years ago a writer, challenged to 
state the essence of his story, said: 

A young World War II soldier on the battle- 
field comes across some bandage in which is 
rolled a scrap of paper inviting him to write to 
the girl who rolled the bandage as part of her 
war effort. He doesn’t know that this is a band- 
age left over from World War I, and that the 
“girl” is now a middle-aged, prim old maid. He 
writes and a young niece of the woman answers 
him in her aunt’s name. They keep up the cor- 
respondence and after he’s discharged he shows 
up looking for what he thinks is a pretty young 
girl. The innocent aunt is in a spot and so is 
the niece... . 

Do you see a story there? Paramount did, 
and made a picture of it starring Claudette 
Colbert. 

You writers already know better than to 
submit originals directly to studios; they 
won't be read. You have to have an agent. 
The fact that a top agent is willing to 
handle your story is an indication to a 
studio that the story has some merit. 

Without an agent, the way to make sure 
that a studio sees your story is to get it 
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published. All major studios have reading 
staffs, and sooner or later practically every- 
thing published, if it has the remotest pos- 
sibilities for the screen, is studied, put in 
synopsis form, and evaluated by readers, lot 
chiefs, and producers. Some studios mimeo- 
graph these synopses and submit them to 
all the producers on the lot to see if there 
is any interest. 


Other facets of the Hollywood writing 
scene: 


If you’re thinking of actually moving in 
on Hollywood writing ranks, consider the 
fact that at no time, even in the heaviest 
production periods, are more than a small 
percentage of the experienced scripters em- 
ployed. 


An estimated 70 percent of the 1200 or 
so members of the Screen Writers Guild 
have in the past or are now taking a whack 
at TV writing. 


What kind of money is paid for orig- 
inals? Here I have to generalize or be a 
liar. Studios and producers are much more 
conservative than they were at one time 
about laying out fortunes for story prop- 
erties. An original, of any length whatso- 
ever, might bring $1500 or it might bring 
$50,000 or even more. “It is all accord- 
ing.” There are minimums, however, and 
Screen Writers Guild rules pretty well 
cover any conceivable situation regarding a 
writer's contribution to the screen. 


Are Wide Screen, CinemaScope, and 
other new technological developments fac- 
tors in the selection of screen stories? Yes. 
This may be temporary. But costume and 
period stories have obvious advantages for 
“big” pictures as do stories involving scenic 
grandeur of the type which George Stevens 
used so well in Shane. Sex, as always, is a 
standard commodity and shapes up well 
on any size screen. Good comedy seems to 
be rare and will probably sell faster than 
anything else. 


Finally, despite its drawbacks, uncer- 
tainties, and the difficulties of an outsider 
breaking in, screenwriting is still unques- 
tionably and by far the best paid work any 
writer can come by. 
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How do you hold your reader? 
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| In your story John and Mary have to talk for two hours. 


How to 
Break Up a 
Conversation 


By Allis McKay 


IF yOU TURNED your characters loose to 
talk “the way people really do,” what a 
field day you could have! But in fiction, 
conversation must be a skilful shorthand 
which suggests, but seldom fully states, the 
ups and downs, the hems and haws of 
spoken language. 

An hour must pass, in the lives of you 
characters, between the time that John 
drops by the house to see Mary and the 
time he takes his leave. To reproduce 
everything that is spoken during this hou 
would be terribly tedious—for you and 
your readers. It is up to you to give the 
essence of what is said; but it is also neces- 
sary to give the feeling of the elapsed hour. 
the pace-sense that you have actually been 
with these people for the full 60 minutes. 

So we come to what I call the technique 
of “interruptive dialog”: your characters 
go on talking while the reader’s attention 
is momentarily distracted by something else. 
What John says to Mary while she glances 
at the cookbook, measures out the sugar, 
and dumps it into the bowl is undefined 
and extensible; like a good chin: cement, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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GOING TO A SUMMER 


From May through August—from Vermont to Texas— 


40 writers’ conferences play host to over 5000 writers 


May 21-23 
May 31-June 4 
May 31-—June 12 
June 1-3 
June 5-8 


June 8-10 


June 10-12 


16-18 


June 


June 17-19 


June 21-July 16 


June 21-July 9 


June 21-July 2 


CONFERENCE 





OMAHA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


WRITERS’ ROUND-UP 
Amarillo Center, W. Texas State College 
Amarillo, Texas 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


ARKANSAS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Petit Jean Mountain, Ark. 


11TH SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE out-es 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


SHORT COURSE ON PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


EASTERN NEW MEXICO WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP ; 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, N. M. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ GONFERENCE 
Higbee Department Store 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CONTACT 





Mrs. Warren Shrempp 
5846 Woolworth St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. Roy Boger 
Amarillo Center, 2101 Harrison St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Meredith Schneckenburger 
4942 Kosarek 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Inc. 
475 Ridgeway 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Professor W. S. Campbell 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Dr. E. Debs Smith 

Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portaies, N. M 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ 
Conference 

1715 Walnut St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Irv. Leiberman 
1555 Luxor Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Dr. Alan Swallow 
Workshop for Writers 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Professor Frederick Shroyer 
Los Angeles State College 
855 N. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


Brewster Ghiselin 
Department of English 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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CONFERENCE; 


DATES 


CONFERENCE 





June 21-July 2 


June 21-July 30 


June 21-Aug. 


June 24-Sept. 


June 25-27 


June 25—Aug. 


June 26—July 


June 27-July 


June 28—July 


June 28—July 


June—October 
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SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
AND CONFERENCE 

Arizona State College 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


NEW vos UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONF NCE 

net mn Square College 

100 Washington Square t 
New York 3, N. Y. 


WORKSHOPS IN CREATIVE WRITING 
New ‘or Social Research 

66 West 12th St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


CREATIVE WRITING 
Association Camp, Colo. 


OZARK WRITERS-ARTISTS POW-WOW 
American Legion Hut 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 


CONFERENCE AND EDITORS’ 


CONFE 
American Baptist Assembly 


Green Lake, 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Storrs, Conn. 


NOTRE DAME WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


KANSAS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of 
Lawrence, Kansas 


MID-WEST SILVER LAKE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE : 
Oakhaven, Fairmont, Minn. 


_ CONTACT 





Office of the Registrar 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Admissions Office 
Washington Square College 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Agnes de Lima 

New School for Social Research 
66 West 12th St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Leonard Snyder 

202 W. 10th St. 

New York 14, N. Y. After May 15: 
Association Camp, Colo. 


Cora Pinkley-Call 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Director of Summer Session 
Box 14, Education Building 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 


Dr. Benjamin Browne 
1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


University of Connecticut 
Writers’ Conference 
Storrs, Conn. 


Professor Louis Hasley 
Box 9 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Miss Frances Grinstead 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Dr. P. Evans Coleman 
Oak Haven, Route 3 
Fairmont, Minn. 
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July 5-Aug. 15 


July 5-Aug. 23 


July 6-Aug. 13 


July 11-17 


July 12-30 


July 13-14 


July 19-24 


July 20—-Aug. 5 


July 26-Aug. 6 


July 26-Aug. 13 


July 29-Aug. 4 


Aug. 16-27 


Aug. 18-Sept. 1 


Aug. 23-Sept. 3 


Aug. 22-29 


Aug. 25-27 


Aug. 25-31 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN 
WORKSHOP-CAMP 
Hendersonvillc, N:C. 


MILDRED I. REID WRITERS’ COLONY 
Contocook, N. H. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY’S SUMMER ae 
INSTITUTE OF COMMUNICATION ARTS 
New York, ‘N. Y. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Chautauqua, N. 


LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS’ 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 


ROUND-UP OF THE ARTS WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE Apia 

Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY : 
New York City 


MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 


¥ La p “yt CONFERENCE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Uabvosier of Colorado 

Boulder, Colo. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Ridgecrest, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Bread Loaf, Vt. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP : 
National Assn. of Gagwriters 
New York City 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Sun Valley Lodge 
Trout Lake, P. Q. Canada 


STATE OF MAINE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Ocean Park, Me. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 
Glorieta, N. M. 


Evelyn G. Haynes 
Hendersonville, N 


Mildred I. Reid 
104 Prospect Ave. 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Rev. John W. Kelly, S. J. 
Fordham University 
Bronx 5, Y 


Philip P. Daghlian 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Registrar 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


Miss Vera A. Perkins 
242 S. Main St. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Henry V. Larom 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


Vernon Loggins 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


James McConkey 
Writers’ Workshop 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 


Don Saunders 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Dr. Clifton J. Allen 
161 Eigth Ave. North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Carroll S. Towle 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H 


Secretary of Language Schools 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


George Lewis 
360 First Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Miss Louise E. Cushing 
808 Buchanan St. 
Montreal 9, P. Q. Canada 


Adelbert Jakeman 
Ocean Park, Me. 


Dr. Clifton J. Allen 
161 Eighth Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Selling the 


Farm Markets Part 2 


BESIDES THE six general farm markets— 
Capper’s Farmer, Country Gentleman, Farm 
Journal, Farm Quarterly, The Progressive 
Farmer, and Successful Farming—which 
pay good rates and buy a sizable amount of 
copy*, there are a host of state-circulated or 
specialized farm magazines. Each of the 42 
markets listed below buys some copy free 
lance, although a few are 90% staff-written, 
and all pay—anywhere from good to token 
rates. A free lancer’s best chance of making 
money out of these farm books is to become 
a regular contributor to the magazines in 
his area or on one specialty. There’s scarcely 
an editor, no matter how low his budget, 
who can’t manage “a few extra bucks for 
a good guy and a sure thing.” 


American Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Monthly. Richard T. Meister, editor. Slanted to 
commercial fruit and berry growers. Buys grower- 
experience stories, technical phases of fruit grow- 
ing, no longer than 800 words, query first; 
shorter pieces, 100 or 200 words plus photo- 
graph; news items pertaining to fruit industry. 
Wants pix with articles; also close-ups of fruits. 





*See Part I, March, 1954, W.D. 


Rates vary, depending on story, length, and 
photos. Pays both on acceptance and publication. 


The American Hereford Journal, 500 Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Semi-monthly. 
D. R. Ornduff, editor. National in scope, slanted 
to breeders of registered Hereford and Polled 
Hereford cattle. Occasionally buys free-lance 
feature material which pertains to breeding, 
feeding and marketing of purebred Herefords, 
with accent on facts well substantiated, or the 
success-type story on some cattleman and “how 
he did it.” Always query first. The editor buys 
pictures appropriate for use with articles, 5 x 7 
glossy prints; occasionally, but rarely, high-class 
Hereford pictures apart from text. Principal 
reason for rejection here: free-lancer doesn’t 
know Herefords. Rates vary, but average 1'/c 
a word, on publication. Reports within 30 days. 


American Vegetable Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Monthly. Richard T. Meister, editor. Slanted to 
commercial vegetable and potato growers. Buys 
grower-experience stories, technical stories on 
vegetable and potato production, no longer than 
800 words, query first; shorter pieces, 100 or 
200 words plus photograph ; news items pertain- 
ing to vegetable industry. Wants pix with arti- 
cles; also close-ups of vegetables on plants. Rates 
vary, depending on story, length, and photos.. 
Pays both on acceptance and publication. 
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Arizona Farmer, 842 N. Central, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Ernest Douglas, editor. Strictly an Arizona farm 
and livestock publication, 95% staff-written, uses 
outside material only by special arrangement with 
Arizona writers. The editor says: “We cover 
nothing except Arizona agriculture. If it doesn’t 
happen in Arizona, it doesn’t happen at all.” 


The Arkansas Farmer, 319 West Markham, 
Little Rock, Ark. Monthly. Thomas J. Anderson, 
editor. Slanted to all Arkansas farmers. The 
editor says, “Articles must be localized to Ar- 
kansas. We use practical how-to-do-it agricul- 
tural material which will be of real help to our 
farm readers. We buy pictures with articles, 
black and white glossies only; occasionally we 
buy pix apart from text for covers, preferably 
localized to Arkansas.” Principal reasons for 
rejection here: mss, not localized to Arkansas 
or contain no practical information for farmers. 
Rates “based on material,” on publication. 


Breeder’s Gazette, Stock Yards, Louisville 6, 
Ky. Monthly. Samuel R. Guard, editor. Slanted 
to livestock farmers. The editor says, “We are 


interested in any factual articles about raising 
and marketing livestock or about life on a stock 
farm.” Buys sharp livestock pix with articles 
and apart from text. Principal reason for re- 
jection here: editors already have the story. Pays 
2c a word, on acceptance. 


Breeder-Stockman, Box 911, Warrenton, Va. 
Monthly. Robert C. Snyder, managing editor. 
Slanted to registered beef cattle breeders in the 
East, especially the Southeast. Query on all 
articles. Possible subjects include beef cattle 
farms, new beef cattle farming methods, grass 
silage, beef cattle disease work, feeding and 
breeding. Needs pix with features and cover 
scenes, usually beef cattle on pasture. Pays $25 
up, on publication. Reports in two weeks. 


California Grange News, 2101 Stockton Blvd., 
Sacramento, Calif. Semi-monthly. Craig B. 
Hazlewood, managing editor. Goes to members 
of the California State Grange; no restrictions 
area-wise but California material preferred. The 
editor says, “Feature articles are the only type 
of material we buy free lance and in all cases 





BABY BOOM HITS BOOK BUSINESS PART 3 


These 23 editors buy 


Aladdin Books (a division of the American 
Book Co.), 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Lillian J. Bragdon, juvenile book 
editor. Issues 20 juveniles a year. The list 
includes books for children from pre-school 
through high-school ages; specializes in the 
8-12 year group. The editor says writers 
need not submit drawings with mss. Re- 
ports in 3 to 5 weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Dudley H. Cloud, 
juvenile book editor. Juveniles make up 
10% of the total list and most are bought 
from free-lance writers. The editor says he 
is interested in expanding juvenile list. 
Specializes in books for older readers, not 
-picture books. Best-selling juveniles here 
are Sue Barton books by Helen Dore 
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Boylston. Reports in 4 weeks at most. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 


Bloch Publishing Co., 31 West. 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Anna Fisch, juvenile 
book editor. Issues 5 juveniles yearly and 
occasionally considers mss. from free-lance 
writers. The editor says, “We do not spe- 
cialize in any age group. All our books 
are of Jewish content or interest. Our most 
successful juveniles relate to Jewish history 
or customs and Bible stories.” Tries to re- 
port promptly. Payment on royalty basis, 
but also buys outright. 


Book Creators, Inc., 75 Varick St., New 
York £3, N. Y. Creates Jolly Books which 
are published and distributed by Avon 
Publications, Inc. Muriel Fuller, consulting 
editor; Dorothy M. McKittrick, associate 
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it’s advisable to query first. We value the inter- 
esting over the factual or statistical in farm 
subjects. Rates vary.” Reports immediately. 


The Carolina Farmer, Suite 914, Commercial 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. Monthly. Jerry Anderson, 
editor. Edited for the North Carolina dirt 
farmer, with heavy emphasis on dairying and 
poultry. The editor says, “We're glad to look 
at completed feature articles, but it’s wise to 
query first. We need practical how-to pieces on 
farm equipment, time and labor savers and are 
particularly interested in the application of elec- 
tricity to farm chores. All material should be 
applicable to North Carolina. Maximum length: 
2500 words; best length: 1000-1500 words. 
Treatment should be positive and specific, never 
generalized. We also buy 1000-word pieces on 
electrical safety, minor electrical repairs, etc., 
and verified experiences with a safety moral. We 
are anxious to buy pix with articles, 8x10 glos- 
sies, with good contrast; except for covers, no 
pix apart from text bought; black and whites 
only.” Pays flat $25 for everything up to 2500 
words, and editor says he’d “rather pay it for 


1000 yood words”; $5 for inside pix, $10-$20 
for covers, on acceptance. Reports in one week. 


The Cattleman, 410 East Weatherford, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Monthly. Henry Biederman, 
editor. Slanted to livestock men, principally 
cattlemen. Buys feature articles, shorter pieces, 
and pix with text. Query first. “Rates vary,” on 
publication. 


Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. Monthly. 
Roy H. Park, editor. Not slanted to farmers. 
Farm trade publication for management of 
farmer cooperative business associations. Buys 
feature articles, query first; shorter pieces; news 
items; pix with text and pix of farm co-op 
leaders in informal poses apart from text, but 
with cutlines. Principal reason for rejection 
here: mss. have general farm slant. Pays Ic 
per published word, no more than $25 per 
article. Reports in three months. 


Co-Op Power, 416 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Monthly. Roy H. Park, editor. Not slanted to 


farmers. Trade magazine covering rural electrifi- 


(Continued on page 57) 





350 juveniles yearly 


editor. Miss McKittrick says, “We cer- 
tainly do consider free-lance material— 
approximately 60% of our titles in print 
have been submitted by agents. We are in 
our third year of publication. Our first 
series of 8 titles were marketed in October, 
1952. Last year, we put out 16 new titles, 
bringing our list to 24. Jolly Books are 
similar in format to the Little Golden 
Books and are for the 3-6 age level. We 
like manuscripts to run about 1000 words 
and to include enough action to sustain a 
child’s interest. We do not plan to consider 
seasonal stories for quite some time.” Re- 
ports within 2 weeks. All mss. bought out- 


right. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Eugene Hoy, editor. Number of juveniles 
issued yearly varies widely, but 1954 list is 


a large one. The editor says, “We do not 
specialize in any age group, but judging by 
our list there seems to be a shortage of good 
books in the primary grades age group. Our 
most successful juvenile from the stand- 
point of sales—disregarding book club—is 
Dell J. McCormick’s Paul Bunyan Swings 
His Axe.” Reports in 30 to 40 days. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Alice Torrey, juvenile 
book editor. Issues 20 to 25 juveniles 
yearly, one-fourth to one-third coming from 
free-lancers. The editor says, “We publish 
books for school age children primarily and 
specialize in the 8-12-year-olds. We are 
particularly interested in good non-fiction. 
Currently, our most successful juveniles are 
The Colby Books, Submarine, Danger 
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Fighters, Ships of Our Navy, and Ai 
Drop. The most {frequently repeated errors 
in unpublishable juveniles are those found 
also in adult mss.: poor English, lack of 
originality, dull and poorly constructed 
plots, unbelievable characters, and so on. 
Juvenile authors should beware of coyness, 
unnecessary moralizing, overuse of whimsey, 
and in general ‘writing down.’” Reports in 
1 to 2 months. If book is being seriously 
considered, report may take longer. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 


Cupples & Leon Co., 460 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. M. Gilbert, editor. 
Publishes juveniles exclusively. Issues 6 to 
8 books yearly, but hopes to expand pro- 
gram. The editor says, “Eighty to 85% of 
the mss. we publish come from our regular 
writers. We specialize in books for ages 
6-16 and are always looking for good sport, 
mystery or adventure stories. Our current 
best-sellers are the books for the Brownic 
Scouts and Cub Scouts. We do not like 
mss. written in the first-person.” Usually 
reports in 2 to 3 months. Payment on roy- 
alty basis, but has bought outright. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Margaret K. 
McElderry, editor of Books for Children 
and Young People. Issues 20 to 30 juveniles 
yearly, the majority coming from free-lance 
writers. The editor says, “We do not spe- 
cialize in any age group. We look always 
for fresh, creative material of lasting value 
in both fiction and non-fiction. Currently, 
our best seller is The Borrowers by Mary 
Norton.” Most frequently repeated errors 
in rejected mss.: “pedestrian writing passed 
off as simplification for the young reader; 
uninspired fantasy on the well-worn dream 
sequence theme or personified machines or 
animals; improbable, manufactured, rou- 
tine teen-age fiction.” Editor suggests writer 
query first, describing in brief his ms., its 
length and age group. Reports in 2 to 6 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis. 


Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Virginie Fowler, editor of 
Books for Younger Readers. Issues from 15 
to 20 juveniles yearly, with list expanding. 


No specialty; publishes for all groups ex- 
cept picture-book age. Best-seller here is 
Hi! Teacher by Isabel McLelland (teen- 
age book). The editor says, “We see too 
much fantasy—fantasy is very difficult to 
handle well.” Reports in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis. 


Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
Yor. 46 N, ¥: A. dh editor. 


Issues about 8 juveniles yearly, specializing 


Furman, 


in the 8-15 age group. The editor says, 
“Do not send unsolicited mss. Write first 
for permission to send, giving brief, general 
description.” As to length of time for re- 
port and pay arrangement, Furman says, 
“It varies.” 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 6, Mass. 
Helen L. Jones, editor of Children’s Book 
Department. Issues about 20 juveniles a 
year, practically all from free-lance writers. 
The editor says, “We want to see any book 
that is likely to interest, entertain and/or 
instruct children from 6 years old up, with 
a special emphasis on the middle-age group. 
Mr. Revere and I by Robert Lawson is our 
current best-seller; Mr. Popper's Penguins 
by Richard and Florence Atwater is an- 
other best-seller from the standpoint of 
long-term sales.” Reports in 1 to 3 months. 
Payment on royalty basis. 


McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Marshall Reid, juvenile 
book editor. List varies from year to year, 
but well over half of juveniles come from 
free-lance writers. The editor says, “We 
prefer the more adult type of juvenile—for 
ages from 14 up: factual and how-to-do-it 
books wanted. Examples: Beginner’s Pook 
of Power Tools, Young People’s Book of 
Radar, Building and Flying Scale-Model 
Aircraft, etc. Query first on any idea, as we 
often have books written on the basis of 
ideas we oursclves dream up, and there 
might be a conflict.” Usually reports with- 
in 2 weeks. Payment on royalty basis. 


Macrae Smith Co., 225 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Olga Edmond, juvenile 
book editor. Issues about 8 juveniles yearly, 
with emphasis on the 8-12 and 12-16 age 
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WRITERS! Why Grope for STORY IDEAS? 


Amazing STORY MAKER 
Puts 1000's of Saleable Ideas 
At Your Fingertips! 


STORY MAKER is not a substitute for crea- 
tive thinking or writing ability . . . nor it is a 
“gadget” that grinds-out hackneyed, uninspired 
plot situations. STORY MAKER is a tested and 
proved idea sparker that augments your creative 
processes . . . that makes the most of your ability 
to recognize the elements of a good story! The 
STORY MAKER not only sparks the original 
idea—it actually feeds your imagination while 
you’re building the idea into a sound, saleable 
story. The ingenious STORY MAKER will cast 
your story with as many or as few characters as 
you wish .. . it will take your selected characters 
and bring them to life with character traits, emo- 
tions and desires. Futhermore, it will take your 
characters and expose them to any number of 
conflict-laden situations. 

STORY MAKER is unlike anything ever of- 
fered the writing profession! Whether you're a 
professional or student writer . . . whether you 
write for publications, screen, radio or television, 
STORY MAKER will save you hours, days... 
all the time you usually spend “trying to get an 
idea.” 


STORY MAKER Duplicates YOUR Mental Processes 


Before you can actually write, you must vis- 
ualize . . . reject or accept many possible story 
elements and combinations. As you know, this 
is usually a tedious, time-consuming chore. Now, 
STORY MAKER can do this for you—dupli- 
cating the thought processes you go through to 
gain that elusive, all-important idea. All the 
elements and combinations you need to produce 
color and conflict are at your fingertips. You 
have only to select those which best suit your 
background, experience and writing ability. 
STORY MAKER lets you devote more time 
to productive writing — less to unprofitable 
preliminaries. 


STORY MAKER Actually Encourages Originality 


This remarkable new creative aid takes you 
far beyond your present mental horizons . 
injects new freshness and originality into your 
writing. In just 30 seconds, through an ingenious 
arrangement of die-cut discs and cutaway pages, 
STORY MAKER can introduce you to more 
story elements and intriguing combinations than 
most writers can produce in a lifetime. And 
most important the function of STORY 
MAKER is so broad that no two writers will ever 
interpret its findings in the same way. It becomes 
your personal writing aid! 








About the Creator of STORY MAKER 


David R. Schwartz is one of America’s most 
prolific writers — having sold over $400,000 
in stories to publishers, and to screen, radio 
and TV producers. STORY MAKER is an 
outgrowth of his own need for a workable 
idea sparker, and has provided the basis for 
most of his successful stories. Mr. Schwartz is 
now under exclusive contract to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as Producer-Writer. 











Regardless of Experience 
STORY MAKER Can Help You! 


Yes, whether you write short stories, novels, 
screen, radio or television scripts, STORY 
MAKER can help you turn out a greater volume 
of original, saleable stories than ever before! 
Many leading writers—craftsmen whose liveli- 
hood or job depends on a steady flow of manu- 
scripts or ideas—depend on STORY MAKER. 
You'll find too, that it makes it far easier to write 
a special type of story . “tailored” to the 
requirements of editors and producers. STORY 
MAKER will never deplete itself. It will always 
be as original as you want it to be. It is a crea- 
tive companion you will keep and use as long as 
you write! 


Try STORY MAKER At Our Risk! 


STORY MAKER is sold on an absolute money 
back guarantee. So confident are the publishers 
and author that you will find STORY MAKER 
valuable beyond your greatest expectations, that 
it is offered on a 5 day Money Back Guarantee. 
If not completely satisfied, return in good con- 
dition and your money will be promptly refunded! 


Order Your STORY MAKER Today! 


STORY MAKER Dept. A-5 

1003 North Rexford Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush my STORY MAKER postpaid. with the 
understanding | can return it within days for complete 
refund. I enclose $9.95 (cash, check or money order.) 
$2 deposit is required on C.O.D.’s. 





Name 


Address 





City . Zone State 
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groups. The editor says, “We require books 
with a romantic overtone for girls and ad- 
venture or sport for boys. In either case, 
they must instruct the reader in some useful 
fashion. As to our current best-seller, a 
recent biography of Robert Browning is 
doing quite well.” Payment on royalty 
basis. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Elizabeth Tomp- 
kins, editor of Juvenile Book Department. 
Issues 8 to 10 juveniles yearly. The editor 
says, “We specialize in teen-age fiction for 
boys and girls 12-16; also factual books for 
this same age group. We find that career 
and mystery stories for girls and factual 
books with American historical background 
do well. The errors we see most frequently 
in unacceptable mss. are poorly-planned 
plots; unnatural conversation; and having 
young heroes or heroines accomplish too 
difficult feats while the conflicts or real 
problems of teen-agers are neglected.” 
Manuscript length: from 30,000 words for 
non-fiction to 60,000 words for fiction. Usu- 
ally reports within 2 months. Payment on 


royalty basis. 


L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass. Expanding juvenile list. In the 
market for “fiction and non-fiction for the 
young; we prefer stories of ‘uplift’ nature, 
but not preachy.” 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, Ill. Patricia Jones, editor of 
Children’s Books (higher-priced juveniles) ; 
Marion Dittman, editor of Book-Elf Books 
(15c and 25c picture books) and novelty 
books. Issues 35 inexpensive picture books 
and 8 to 10 higher-priced titles yearly; both 
lines gradually expanding. Miss Jones says, 
“We are interested primarily in picture 
books (3-8 age level), both inexpensive and 
higher-priced. We are interested also in 
fiction and non-fiction for the intermediate 
age level, undenominational religious books, 
realistic and animal stories for our Book-Elf 
line, and novelty-book ideas. We use no 
plays, very little new verse and almost no 
highly fanciful stories in either juvenile 
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line. The most frequently repeated errors 
in unpublished juveniles: trite fantasies, 
trite plot patterns, poor choice of leading 
characters or subject matter (for picture 
books), subject matter similar to books now 
in our active line, amateurish art work, 
amateurish writing.” Current best-seller 
here is The Ding Dong School Book by 
Frances Horwich and Reinald Werrenrath, 
Jr.; over a period of time—The Real 
Mother Goose, Mary Alice Jones’ Teli Me 
religious books, Misty of Chincoteague by 
Marguerite Henry. Reports in- 2 to 4 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis for higher- 
priced juveniles; buys outright for chain- 
store and novelty lines. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Alice Dalgliesh, editor 
of Books for Younger Readers. Issues 20 to 
26 juveniles yearly, adding about two new 
authors to list each year, The editor says, 
“We have books for all ages, do not prefer 
any special type, but usually do more books 
in the under-10 group. We see too much 
poor fantasy—elves, fairies, etc.—and ‘writ- 
ing down’ to children.” Reports in about 2 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis; divided 
royalty if pictures are as important as text. 


Sheed & Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. Ruth Reidy, juvenile book 
editor. Issues very few juveniles, but list 
probably will expand. All juvenile mss. 
come from free-lancers. Prefers books for 
ages from 6 up with specific Catholic in- 
terest. Not interested in producing pic- 
ture books. Current best-sellers here: Six 
O’Clock Saints, Sixty Saints for Boys, etc. 
by Joan Windham. Reports in about 3 to 
4 weeks. Payment on royalty basis. 


The Steck Co., Box 16, Austin, Texas. R. 
H. Porter, juvenile book editor. Issues 5 
to 10 juveniles yearly, most coming from 
free-lance writers. The editor says, “We 
prefer books for the beginning reader— 
books that the child can read himself; 
good, clean, wholesome stories for 11-13- 
year-olds, Stories must be well executed, 
have a plot, good characterization, and be 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE 
YOU TO TEACH 
ME TO WRITE” 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many people 
who contemplate taking a writing course. 


And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of 
us — from president on down — are active, successful writers 
and editors. 


The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And 
every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence 
course could offer — lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments, 
instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- 
tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute is really different. As a matter of 
fact, the Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors — men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY* 











Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston ; Writing 


Fiction ; Little ue Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories. 


° 
ROBERT ARTHUR,  well- 
known writer of detective 
fiction ; former writer-producer 
Mutuai Broadcasting Com- 
ny; former editor Dell, 
awcett, and Street & Smith 
Publications; short stories in 
Argosy, Colliers, Blue Book, 
tc. e 


e 
JACK WOODFORD, author 
of Trial and Error; Writer’s 
Cramp; 40 published novels 
and over 2000 short stories ; 
former script writer for 
Warners and Universal Films. 
And other successful writers 
and editors. 





























© I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 


€ 


*, . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


“I sold another story, my sixth...” 


“ 
. 


. reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 


“ 


... my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 


“« 


. . . I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 


“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through ie @® 


course.” 
*(Letters on file) 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 
The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in s time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised oul canned by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as souls or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our s submits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to be ening were Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN E WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful ine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


een" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™™""""~" 


The MAGAZINE 222225". 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


mSTrUrE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. SE Riudus chose eanngeetaes Zone. State...... 


(Licensed by the State of New York) 





















Telepix Writers 


(Continued 


conflict strong. We talked in his office, on 
the set as he directed a picture, before 
dinner, after dinner, on the telephone and 
by letter. By the time it was all over, I 
felt as though I’d just had a 10-round 
exhibition match with Rocky Marciano. 

Talk to any successful telepix writer, and 
you'll get basically the same story — on the 
typewriter 40 or more hours a week plus 
story meetings, reading, watching the 
medium and always searching for ideas. 
Hard work? You bet it’s hard work — 
and it’s going to get harder as the business 
gets older. 


What Hollywood Buys 

In writing for telepix, the writer gets 
one break he doesn’t always get in other 
fields of writing. He is not necessarily ex- 
pected to send in a completed work before 
he finds out if anyone’s interested. The 
writer can first determine from a specific 
producer if a story-line appeals to him 
and, if it does, sell that to the producer 
instead of a screenplay. 

Of course, those of us here in Hollywood 
write our own screenplays in most instances. 
But the industry devours so many ideas and 
so much material that good original stories 
are always welcome without benefit of 
screenplay. 

I’m getting ahead of myself, however, in 
that there are several steps you, the writer, 
must take before you even start on a tele- 
pix yarn. 


Step No. 1: Aim Right 


The necessity for pin-pointing the market 
is just as important in the telepix field as 
in any other field of writing. You are deal- 
ing with that element called a sponsor. He 
pays the bills and he wants the entertain- 
ment he offers pointed toward the audience 
most likely to buy his product. 

The Schlitz Playhouse 
created to sell beer — they like stories with 
sock, pointed at the adult male. 


of Stars was 
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Collect $8,000,000 
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Lux Video Theatre sells toilet soap — 
they point their shows toward the women. 

Wild Bill Hickok wants the “general 
family approach”—stories that stand up 
with an adult audience but that children, 
too, can understand. 

Private Secretary has Ann Sothern as a 
star—for her they buy slick comedy. 

Douglas Fairbanks Presents — off-beat 
story material here. 

Four Star Playhouse uses only top stars 
for leads—stories must have strong leading 
characters with minimum plot. 

Letter to Loretta stars Loretta Young in 
a Sunday evening show for the entire fam- 
ily—so lay off crime, violence, sex. 

City Detective, on the other hand, will 
take more “gutty” stuff—-told around a 
central character, Detective Rod Cameron. 

This selective psychology takes in prac- 
tically every program on television. A 
writer should first view a lot of shows, 
select those programs in which he feels 
most comfortable, then tackle a story only 
when he’s convinced he understands the 
format of a show and the type of material 
they use. 


How To Test Your Plots 


The telepix writer must take the initial 
plotting of his stories very seriously be- 
cause they must stand up under a number 
of tests. Let’s take a look at some of them: 

Budget: The overall costs on half-hour 
telepix run somewhere between $16,000 
and $20,000. There are exceptions, of 
course, but this range covers most products 
coming from Hollywood. Shooting time on 
a picture is from two to three days—the 
comparable amount of film shot on a major 
studio lot making theatrical movies would 
take eight to 10 days, with all other costs 
of production proportionately higher. It 
is up to the telepix writer to make certain 
his story can be told with a minimum of 
A production like The Robe is not 
for him!) 


cost. 
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UPL NG TREE: 


Wanted New 


Writers 


of Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 
for Magazines, TV, Motion Pictures 


“In New Liberty Magazine’s story con- 
test I won a check for 
gan your course, I couldn’t think up plots. 
Now, I cannot find time to write the ideas 
I have for stories and articles. Your course 
covers everything thoroughly.” 

Ray T. Thompson, Edmonton, Canada 


Wins $100 


100. Before I be- 





. . » to cash publishers’ checks 
for $50, $100, $250 and more... 


... “Publishers are always on the lookout for writers who have a story to tell and know 
how to write it,” said Gertrude Atherton, one of the famous writers who endorse Palmer 
training. And you don’t have to have a big name or be a great writer to make good money. 


Earn While Learning 

Now, it’s-easier to learn than you may imagine, 
through Palmer’s unique method of training—for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: Fiction, 
Article, Radio and Television. Palmer Institute’s 
home-study training is endorsed by famous au- 
thors—including Rupert Hughes, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, and by hundreds of successful graduates. 
For instance: A. E. Van Vogt, leading science 
fiction writer, says, “Your course is excellent. It 
was a milestone in my career.” 


Wins $250 


“If I hadn’t had your course 
I would never have dared to 
compete in such fast company. 
What I learned paid me $250 
for my story in the MacFadden 
contest. Thanks a million for 
your help.”—AMrs. L. B. Lewis, 
Anna, Illinois. 


Individual Coaching at Home 

You receive individual coaching by professional 
writers who go over your writing, giving helpful 
suggestions and showing you how to correct weak- 
nesses, how to capitalize on your good points. If 
your work shows you are not qualified to succeed, 
we will tell you and if you wish, cancel your en- 
rollment without further cost. You have little to 
risk, much to gain, in finding out if you have 
ability to write. 

“Excellent Training” 

“I am singing your praises and here’s a clipping 
to prove it. I won $250 in a true-story contest, and 
I want you to know I’m making the most of my 
excellent training.’—Mrs. Pauline B. Watson, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


“$100 First Time Out" 
“T’ve won $100 from MacFadden’s for a story 
that took only two days to write and two to type. 
It was the first time I’d ever sent in anywhere. 
They invited me to send more.” — Mrs. Helen 
Hadley, Greenfield, Iowa. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 
“The course has already more than paid for 
itself in editors’ checks. I have not received a 
single rejection slip as a Palmer student and have 
more assignments than time to cover.”—The Rev. 
Donald H. James, Titenka, Iowa. 
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Article Sales Pay For Course 


“It might interest and encourage other students 
to learn that I’ve received $150 for articles and 
stories sold to trade journals, fishing and farm 
journals, since beginning the Palmer course four 
months ago. That’s more than the price of the 
Course.”—D. M. Vancouver, Canada. 


Editor's Check Pays For Car 


“Since studying with Palmer, I have sold several 
articles, have twice won a place in the Writer’s 
Digest short-short contest, and sold a story to 
Modern Romances (bought a car with the pro- 
ceeds from this one). I feel that everyone at 
Palmer are sincere and honest in helping writers 
and would-be writers. The Palmer course is well 
thought out and helpful.”—-Margaret Sedgwick, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Why not find out if you have ability worth de- 
veloping? There’s little to risk and much to gain! 
Write today for a free typical lesson, and a 40- 
page booklet “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
No cost or obligation. It is up to you to shape 
your own future! Write: 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 


Member: Natienal 
Home Study Council Approved 


Desk J-54 For 
1680 No. Sycamore Veterans 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















“REE Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Desk J-54, 1680 No. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send free typical lesson and your book showing 
how your home-study training helps new writers get 


started, and experienced writers increase their income. 
Confidential. No salesmen will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss Joccocccccceecetste reste sees eee eee , 


Mgt etek ainek <i> .. Zone... 
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Please Print Clearly. Veterans: Check here ( ) 
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Don Sharpe, executive producer of Four 
Star Playhouse, gave me my first lesson 
in this respect. I had been writing theatri- 
cal movies and had just completed an 
original story and screenplay for Hal Wallis 
Productions entitled Summer Camp, a com- 
edy for Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. 
Telepix were new then, and I decided to 
enter the field through a TV series, Dan- 
gerous Assignment, that Sharpe had created 
for Brian Donlevy. 

I took in a story and Sharpe seemed im- 
pressed with it until he came to the doctor 
arriving at the winter resort in the middle 
of a snowstorm. I didn’t know any better 
—after all, I'd just finished a picture in 
which I had used waterfalls, a lion, a 
circus and a troop of boy scouts. Sharpe 
pointed out that there was a slight differ- 
ence in budgets — something like a million 
dollars. Since the snow idea was a part of 
the plot and couldn’t be written out, I 
had to start all over. 

Sets: Sets, the props against which the 
action in the story takes place, are an im- 
portant item in a motion picture budget. 
Since they originate in the writer’s mind, 
they must be controlled there if he wants 
to sell. For instance, no telepix producer 
in his right mind would go for a story in- 
volving, say, a number of water scenes 
where the actors must talk and be seen in 
the water—on two-day schedules, you 
haven’t time for tricky business. Stick to 
interesting backgrounds, but simple sets. 

For instance, last week I completed a 
picture for Hal Roach, Jr. (on his new Pub- 
lic Defender series) in which there is a 
powerful but erudite underworld leader. 
For the audience’s first meeting with this 
killer, I had placed him in an office. But 
during our story conference on the script, 
both Roach and Story Editor Henry Green- 
berg felt there was need for an interesting 
setting that would tell the audience imme- 
diately this was an unusual kind of killer. 
Finally, we came up with an opening scene 
in the killer’s roof garden—he loves orchids, 
raises them, and throughout the scene we 
play his warm feeling for the delicate 
plants against the tense action taking place. 
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An interesting setting, but simple enough! 

The general rule on sets for telepix is to 
keep them to a maximum of six or eight, 
plus stock shots of cities, moving trains, etc. 
which are available to the producer at little 
cost. 

Actors in the Plot: Because actors parti- 
cipate in the financial returns from re-run 
showings of telepix, the producer always 
keeps the cast to a minimum. A writer 
must figure out how his story can be told 
through the mouths of, say, a maximum of 
six to eight actors. On non-speaking roles, 
the restriction isn’t so rigid since the pay 
scale is not nearly as high. 

Music: The music problem in telepix 
is a knotty one. As a résult of restrictions 
imposed by the American Federation of 
Musicians, the actual use of music in a 
plot is costly, and producers like to stay 
away from it. So try to avoid the need for 
music in your story. 

You’ve worked for hours to write out 
that big fire scene—you have cut down 
your cast from 44 speaking parts to seven 
— you have eliminated the sequence in the 
New Orleans jazz palace — you put your 
work away and turn on your TV set. 
What’s the first thing you see? I Love 
Lucy with a full orchestra—or a new series 
starring Louis Hayward in which he walks 
through the streets of Reno, Las Vegas, 
Honolulu and Sun Valley—and you know 
it’s the real thing. But take my word for it: 
over the long haul, writing for budget is 
sound advice. 


Don’t Box Yourself In 


There is one further rule which a telepix 
writer must keep in the back of his mind 
when developing a story: don’t box your- 
self in with a conversation piece. One main 
function of a motion picture is to give a 
story scope—make the audience feel as 
though they are on a magic carpet, being 
whisked from one locale to another. Watch 
your telepix tonight from the point of view 
of scope rather than story content. Notice 
how, unlike the live TV approach, the mo- 
tion picture camera takes you many more 
places, shows you many more sights. 
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EXPOSITION isa ta ts tet solid tosed 
textbook adoptions, sellouts, book- 
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IT’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 










a 
WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION SEPTEMBER PUBLICATION MEANS 
EARLY for new manuscripts, new sales out- CHRISTMAS SALES. Bookstore displays, 

_ new ag oer = —— autograph parties and publicity must be 
ten Sp ag pote np a. per nd arranged well in advance. That's why Holi- 

and produce a book so that it can be pro- day sales campaigns are started in Septem- 
moted to the bookstores and the buying ber. Our proven sales records have made 
public. us the leaders in the field. 








@ BOOK-CLUB SELECTIONS 


March National Travel-Book-Club 
Selection—The Pageant of the Medi- 
terranean ($5); Eberhardt’s Bible 
Thesaurus selected by the Pulpit Book 
Club, with the largest initial sale (7500 
copies) ever made by a subsidy pub- 
lisher! 


@ DIGEST RIGHTS SOLD 


SAFER SMOKING by Clarence W 
Lieb, M.D. ($2.50), reprinted in the 
December, 1953, Reader’s Digest at 
the record rate of $1000 for 950 words! 


@ FOREIGN RIGHTS SOLD 


French edition rights sold for SAFER 
SMOKING ($2.50); French rights 
sold for CHOOSING THE SEX OF 
YOUR CHILD ($2.50), and several 
other foreign-language sales now 


pending. 


@ TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS 


10 Exposition titles adopted as text- 
books—assuring a steady sale for years. 


NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION: Big Dog Tiny ($2); 
Child’s Treasure of Poems ($3); The 
Young Scientist ($3); The Way to 
Better Baseball ($2); Three Grand- 
mothers Flew South ($1.50); Jungle 
Pathfinder ($3); WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST: Across 
the Shining Mountain ($2); Big Dog 
Tiny ($2); NEW MEXICO FREE 
TEXTBOOK LIST: Listen to the 
Rain ($2). 
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@ SELLOUTS 


The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
($5)—now in 4th edition nine months 
after publication; Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy ($3.75)—na- 
tional publicity resulted in a quick sell- 
out; Ebony Rhythm ($3)—Poetry; 
Where Jesus Walked ($3 )—Religious; 
and many others. 
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MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you've written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 

e RE = 1 YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
® subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 

Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


EXPOSITION | PRESS INC Dept. 45, 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
| » In Calif.: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 












If this sounds contradictory after all I’ve 
said about restrictions on sets, allow me to 
explain. In referring to scope, I’m not 
talking about bigger and better sets, but 
about the use of stock motion picture film 
and tricks of the motion picture camera. 

For example, there is “process shooting,” 
in which stock background motion picture 
footage can be synchronized against the 
actors in the foreground so that it looks 
like the actors are on some far-away loca- 
tion while, in reality, they are on the sound 
stage. Suppose you want to have a love 
scene on the edge of a bluff overlooking a 
lake. As long as you avoid going into a long 
shot, you can call for a “process shot” here 
and the setting can, in all probability, be 
accomplished. 

Aside from the wide variety of stock 
footage available in Hollywood, there are 
“tie-in shots,” showing entrances and exits 
by actors from one scene to another, that 
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can help give your story scope. For in- 
stance, if you have a scene on Skid Row 
where your hero leaves the room of his 
buddy and goes up the street to the pawn 
shop, you can show him walking out among 
the derelicts and up the street, then into the 
pawn shop. Remember one rule on such 
shots: use sound sparingly since a crew of 
two men can shoot silent footage, but add 
sound and your added costs are tremen- 
dous. 

On the subject of costs, perhaps some- 
thing Phil Krasne of Gross-Krasne, Inc. 
said to me several weeks ago will serve 
other writers as well. I had just finished a 
particularly expensive Big Town script and 
was aware that we would have to cut down 
the costs it entailed, but I was married to 
every character, scene and set. Phil said, 
“OK, vou’re the producer now—as you 
read over the script again, remember it’s 
your money you’re spending and see if that 
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What You Have A Right To 
Expect From Us, As Your Agents 


When you send us your story, article or | a serious desire to sell. If you are still putter- 


book, we feel you have a right to know cer- 
tain things about how we work with your 
manuscript to help it sell. 

First, we read it with an eye to markets. 
Since we both want the same result, a sale, 
we must be frank about the salability of your 
work. It is either salable or it is not. And if 
not, no one is helped in the jong run by tell- 
ing you that it will sell if it won't. 

If we believe it salable, we will set to work 
immediately, drawing up our list of market 
prospects. We will eliminate those places we 
know to be overstocked, too slow (or low) in 
pay, or otherwise unlikely. We will then sys- 
tematically campaign to sell your work, not 
just by “offering it around” (which could 
mean many things), but by actually submit- 
ting it to the offices of those selected editors 
whom we know to be interested in your type 
of manuscript. We will keep a bona fide rec- 
ord of these submissions for your checking. 
At any time you may confirm exactly where 
your manuscript is, where it has been, and 
where it is going, simply by writing us. And 
if you ever think it is merely languishing on 
our shelves, write the publishers; their edi- 
torial rooms can confirm receipt. 


If we believe your manuscript is unsalable, 
we will do one of two things: (1) If it is 
frankly hopeless, we will tell you so—and why 
—and return it with our detailed suggestions 
for your future writing. (2) If we believe it 
is potentially salable but has technical weak- 
nesses which can be revised out, we will make 
such suggestions, too. 

Therefore, you have a right to expect from 
us our honest opinion about your work, a bona 
fide market list, an aggressive agenting without 
additional fees, ora full appraisal of why your 
work is failing to sell, and suggested remedies. 

In turn, we have a right to expect from you 





ing with words, more interested in being 


| thought a writer than in actually writing, 
| forget us until you are in earnest. Don’t sub- 
| mit obviously unsalable material, such as old 


school compositions, lengthy harangues or 
fillers which could not pay cither of us for 
their handling. 


But if you are now writing and are willing 
to pay us a small amount for our time and 
help in appraising and marketing your work— 


| then you have a bargain! If you’ve worked 
| hard to write a story which is at all market- 


able, we'll work hard to sell it. 


So do this. Send us some of your work, plus 
a letter about yourself, telling us your writing 
ambitions and what markets you want to 
reach. Let us know where you have submit- 
ted the work you send us. 

Naturally, such help costs us money, and 
we must ask newcomers to pay a handling fee 
of one dollar per thousand words, five dollars 
minimum per manuscript, fifteen dollars per 
book. This fee includes agenting, wherever 
we feel work is salable, no matter how many 
submissions must be made. If it is unsalable, 
it includes an analysis of our reasons why, 
plus suggestions for your future work. 


Get rid of any idea that we pocket your fee 
and forget your work. You'll find us diligent 
and cooperative. (You can often see our light 
burning in Murray Hill long after the editors 
and publishers are off to the theatre!) 


If at any time you find our dealings with 
you to be other than satisfactory, we invite 
you to complain to the writers’ magazines, 
your writers’ club, your writing friends and, 
of course, to us. For when we start to handle 
your work, we go all out. 

That, we think, is what you have a right 
to expect from us, as your agents. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street * New York 16, New York 






































makes a difference.” It did—I winced on 
every other page and found good money- 
saving substitutes. 


I Go To Sun Valley—For Free 


If you are writing for a national show 
that enjoys even modest popularity, your 
story will be played before some 10,000,000 
people. That’s quite an audience for any 
writer and necessitates accuracy on his part. 

In the past two and one-half years, such 
varied programs as Dangerous Assignment, 
Big Town, Lux Video Theatre, Ellery 
Queen, Public Defender, Fireside Theatre, 
Lone Wolf, etc. have taken me into many 
different fields—from ground hogs (under- 
ground tunnel men) to radiology. The 
background periods have spanned eras from 
the Crusades through to a science-fiction 
piece I just completed for the Lone Wolf 
series. My scripts have required a great 
deal of research, both in the library and 
“out in the world.” 

For the most part, it is incumbent upon 
the writer to do his own research, but the 
producer, also desiring authenticity, will do 
whatever he can to help. Because of this 
producer cooperation, I am just back from 
a trip to Sun Valley, Idaho. I had gone in 
to see Donald Hyde, who is producing 
Gross-Krasne’s Louis Hayward series, 
Lone Wolf, about an idea for a story 
with a Sun Valley setting. Since the whole 
format of this show is to go out of the 
studio and shoot on location, my idea was 
acceptable. However, I had never been on 
skis in my life, had never been to Sun 
Valley and, being a Californian, knew very 
little about winter sports. Don picked up 
the phone, made reservations for me to fly 
to Sun Valley for a few days to get the 
background I needed to make the script 
ring true. 

In another instance, I found myself 
doing Big Town scripts in which there was 
a great deal of police work involved. Jack 
Gross and Phil Krasne arranged with Los 
Angeles’ Chief of Police William Parker 
for me to ride night shifts with one of the 
patrol sergeants in the metropolitan area. 
The police saw that I went through the 
jails, the Narcotics Division, met members of 
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the Vice Squad, interviewed police assigned 
to scientific investigation and so on until 
I was really qualified to write about police 
work, 

I realize that for the writer living away 
from New York or Hollywood, such oppor- 
tunities are not easily come by, but for the 
most part any research is up to the writer 
—wherever he may work. If he wants his 
scripts to be authentic, he can usually find 
out what he wants to know. Often I come 
upon a technical problem—in medicine, 
engineering, or some other specialized field 
—that defies research. I look in the classi- 
fied section of the phone book until I find 
a man (or organization) I feel is qualified 
to answer my questions. I call him, explain 
that I am a screenwriter, am doing a piece 
on his field, want it accurate and need his 
help. I have never yet been turned down. 


What To Submit? 


The preliminaries over, the next question 
is: In what form do I present the story? 
There are three ways—a short synopsis, a 
step-outline or a screenplay. 

I have always felt that since the only 
thing a writer has to sell is his time, he 
should gamble with this commodity as little 
as possible. In other words, I have found 
it best to submit a brief story synopsis— 
sometimes it takes even less. 

Recently I sold Donald Hyde a story for 
the Louis Hayward series with these 
remarks: “Wouldn’t it be interesting to do 
an adult flying saucer story —there are 
responsible people who say they have seen 
the things, other responsible people say it’s 
a lot of poppycock—why don’t we look 
into the matter—probably we won’t find 
out whether or not there are flying saucers, 
but it'll be an interesting picture.” Don 
liked the idea and I was sent home to re- 
search and write it. In other instances, 
however, I have labored over 20-page step 
outlines, had meetings, then had ‘to go 
home and redo 15 out of the 20 pages. 

Of course, living away from Hollywood 
makes this phase of screenwriting much 
more trying. So I suggest that the out-of- 
town writer submit a two or three-page 
synopsis, giving a full account of the plot 
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Send for your free copy (and free subscription to future 
issues) of our eight-page illustrated newsletter which 
will give you full details. All types of manuscripts wel- 


come in contest. 


Partial 
Contents 


Advice to New 
Writers from Som- 
erset Maugham 


How to Deduct Pub- 
lication Costs of 
your Books from 
Your Income Tax 


What “‘Ails” Book 
Publishing? 
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National Advertis- 


ing and Sales Cam- 
paigns 


CASH PRIZES ONLY! NO ENTRY FEE! PROMINENT JUDGES! CLOSING DATE SET! 


PAGEANT PRESS, Ine. 


130 WEST 42nd ST. 


Canadian Sales 
Representative: 
Burns and MacEachern 


$1,000.00 CONTEST 
for best 1954 Book Announced 







FIRST PRIZE ........$500 
SECOND PRIZE ......$250 
THIRD PRIZE ........$100 


Honorable Mention, three awards 
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Pageant Press Rated 
Officially U.S. Tenth 
Largest Publisher 


The “Annual Trade Statistics” issue of 

if Weekly listed Pageant Press as 

the tenth largest publishing firm in the Unit- 

ed States. Our 142 titles were outranked by 

« few stalwarts like Doubleday, Macmillan 

Harper, in tum Pageant’s list 

pee yw Mba A 110, Rinehast’s 79 and 

Coward-MeCann’s 52. The official ratings 

are drawn from 332 publishers whose annual 
lists contain a minimum of five books. 

The volume of titles and sales 
made our offices in the Bush Tower Building 
inadequate and for a year we sought larger 
space. We have just moved into our new 
offices on the ninth floor of the sane build- 
ing, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 

We are always happy to see our authors 
and to talk with writers we haven't had the 
pleasure to meet. 


AUTHOR MAUGHAM 
TELLS OF EARLY 
PRINT STRUGGLES 


Somerset Maugham is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a writer who did not cater to the 
whins of editors and who thereby achieved 
not only enormous popular and financial suc- 
cess but critical acc! as well. He stressed 
the im to an author of seeing his 
work in print: “And when he {the author} 
has finished his book he must publish it it 
he can... because he does not know what 
it is like till it is in print, and he can only 
find out his errors frony the opinions of his 
friends and the criticism of the reviewers.” 

e his resounding success (among his 
works ase “Of Human Bondage,” “Rain,” 
and “Cakes and Ale”) he has always retaine:! 
great interest in the newer writer. A project 
clase te his heart has been the establishment 
of a house near Paris to support writers 
working on their books. 

“I believe in such a project. It’s tru 
{ had no help and no money when I began 
writing. But things have grown harder for 
writers. When I started, a publisher could 
bring out 4 novel of an unknown young man 
poe) be only printing 1,500 or 2,000 copies 
he not only == expenses, but made “ 
small . Now with production expenses 
a can’t clear unless he sells 10,000 


$1000 Contest for Best 1954 
Book Published by Pageant 


FIRST PRIZE $500 THIRD PRIZE 108 
Three honorable mention 
SECOND PRIZE 250 awards of $50 each, 
RULES 

. The book must be the author's own original work. 

. There is no restriction as to subject or form. Eligible are all works 
of fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, biography, religious, juvenile, auto- 
biography, poetry, etc. | 

8. Manuscripts published by (or contracts entered into with) Pageant 
Press between January 1, 1954, and December 31, 1954, are included. | 
Authors of more than one book are eligible for as many prizes. | 

. Only manuscripts submitted by persons over twenty-one years of 
age will be considered. 

. Employees of Pageant Press and their relatives are not eligible. 
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Three judges have been selected. Their decisions are final. 

. The judges consist of a prominent editor, a literary agent, and a 
nationally recognized author. Their names are on file with the pub- i 
lishers of Writers’ Digest and Ai & Journalist; to assure inpar- 
tiality, these will not be divulged until a decision is reached. 

Announcement of prize winners will be made February 1, 1955, and 
will appear in the March, 1955, issues of Writers’ Digest and Author i 
& Journalist. The winners will receive their prizes by registered i 
mail on or before February 1, 1955. 
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sucessful efforts to please editors, “My «f- 
forts to sutisfy editors and thus earn a litt 
money surely succeeded. The frst story | 
wrote now is called “Rain,” and it looked for 
a while as though I should have no better 
luck with it, for editor after editor refused 
ft; bat f no longer minded and | went on. 
When I had written six, all of which even- 
tually found their way into magaaines, ! pub- 
(Continued on page 8) 





MAGAZINES BUYING DIGEST 
RIGHTS TO TWO NEW BOOKS 
A financtal offer has been relayed to author 








Somerset Maugham 
—_ That means he's extremely wiry to 
take @ chance on an unknown.” ~ 
Mr. Maugham's sympathy for the unestab- study of the juvenile delinquency 
lished writer stems from his own early w- “Lawless Youth,” by Dr. E. A. 
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and allowing the producer to sce what his 
basic production problems will be. The 
Hollywood producer has been trained to 
take a synopsis and visualize the story on 
the screen. Here are the first few para- 
graphs from a synopsis which sold to Big 
Town last year: 


DEADLINE 


In exactly 14 hours from now, Bruner Larson, 
one of the nation’s most vicious criminals, is to 
be executed, and it is this fact that brings Lt. 
Jameson to see Steve Wilson, Lorelei Kilbourne, 
and Mac, the managing editor. Jameson has just 
received a call from Bruner’s brother, Kip, a 
man unknown to the American police since he 
has spent most of his life in Mexico. Kip 
threatens to see that the three people most 
responsible for Bruner’s conviction—Steve and 
Mac for nosing out the evidence and Jameson 
for tracking down Bruner—die with his brother 
tonight. However, no one takes the threat too 
seriously, and both Steve and Mac refuse police 
protection. But they all agree to contact one 
another each hour until after the execution. 

It is sometime later when Steve and Lorelei 
get their first scare. Lorclei spots a man stated 
close to them in a newspaperman’s restaurant- 
hangout, The Scribe’s Room. He has been tail- 
ing Steve all day. Steve walks over, accosts the 
man and demands to know if he is Kip Larson. 
However, he turns out to be Sgt. Keller, secretly 
assigned to watch Steve since he refused police 
protection. Relieved, Steve goes to call Mac at 
his home to be certain he is OK. 

Mac, in his pajamas when Steve calls, tells 
him the whole thing is a lot of nonsense and he 
intends to go to bed and sleep through it. How- 
ever, he has only been asleep a short time when 
a man’s huge hand, wearing a large, peculiarly- 
shaped ring, slides into the window, followed 
by his huge body. Noiselessly, the figure slips 
over to Mac who awakens only in time to re- 
gister fright before the hand throttles him... . 


Whatever you do, don’t do a long, in- 
volved narrative treatment. No one out 
here will read it. 


And To Whom? 


In Hollywood, there is only one person 
to whom a writer can address his work—an 
agent. Don’t send your stories directly to 
the producer. As a rule they will be re- 
turned unopened. So the problem is how 
to get a Hollywood agent to handle you. 

Chances are that the writer who sells to 
live TV or national magazines already has 
an agent. That agent can arrange for an 
agency in Hollywood to handle his client. 
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For the writer who docs not have an agent 
the problem is more complex because a 
literary agent specializing in motion pic- 
tures is a busy man who has to be sold on 
a writer before he in turn will sell that 
writer. My agent, Mitchell Gertz, is a case 
in point. One of the more successful agents 
in telepix, Gertz is hard-working, constantly 
on the move with stories and writers. 

The writer must first contact a prospec- 
tive agent by letter, listing credits and offer- 
ing to forward samples of work along with 
story synopses for specific programs. If an 
agent likes the sound of your letter and 
credits and, later, likes what you have sub- 
mitted, you will have acquired a partner, 
friend, press agent, promoter and manager. 

How to get a list of accredited agents for 
telepix? Write the Screen Writers Guild, 
8782 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. But remember, before sending mate- 
rial, query an agent to see if he’s interested. 


$200 To $1000 Per Story 


Let’s assume you have sold originals to 
various telepix companies and are anxious 
to start doing the screenplays yourself—an 
understandable ambition since the credit 
is much better and the money more than 
doubled. For your stories, you have been 
getting some $200—maybe a little more or 
a little less. Doing the entire screenplay, 
you could jack up your income to $700 per 
story or, in some instances, to $1,000 or 
more. If you live 1000 miles away from the 
producer, this is not an easy task—but not 
an impossible one. 

Unless the producer to whom you are 
selling has seen your TV scripts, he prob- 
ably won’t take a chance on you. This 
ineans that you will have to take the chance 
—and send in your original stories in 
screenplay form. Remember, I am speaking 
to the writer who is by now known to the 
telepix producer. 

Except for budget considerations, a tele- 
pix screenplay does not differ from a 
theatrical screenplay. A good book on 
screenwriting which includes a sample 
screenplay* should serve the telepix writer 


*e.g., Writing for the Screen by Beranger, see 
p. 79 
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coccccccccoooh VERY BOOK A WINNER !eccececccccees 


Your book is important to you. Isn’t it foolish to choose a publisher merely on 
the slight chance that yours might be one of the very few books that get noticed? 
When you publish at Comet Press Books you don’t take a chance . . . because 
you're always a winner. 


You win because we are an established publishing house with a fine and digni- 
fied reputation built up over the years. Quality is our only inducement. We offer 
no gimmicks, no give-aways. What we do offer are excellent, expert services al 
lowest subsidies. You win because you receive the ultimate in: 
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Individual thought and planning, expert design and editing for each book. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Extensive nationwide contacts with bookstores, book clubs, schools, movies and 
TV bring your book before the public eye. 


PUBLICITY 


Each book receives a full-scale promotion campaign—newspaper releases, 
reviews, direct mail, autograph parties, personal appearances and network inter- 
views. 


ADVERTISING 


We guarantee national advertising campaigns at no cost to you. 
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Sustained, regular and continuing. Our authors receive checks that run into 
4 figures. 

Our exclusive program brings results such as these: 
A major Hollywood movie studio is negotiating with us for the film rights to one 
of our mystery novels. 
Reprint rights on our famous “Babies Need Fathers Too”, by Rhoda Kellogg are 
being sold to one of the country’s leading university presses. These authors will 
receive extra dividends in addition to their regular royalty checks. 


Visit our offices to see more results; write for our free booklet PUBLISHING 
YOUR BOOK;; or send your ms. for a prompt, free report. 


1l W. 42 ST., Dept. WD-5 
‘COMET PRESS BOOKS NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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page of the screenplay for the Big Town 
show “Deadline”: 


just as well as the screenwriter. To give 
you an idea of the format, here is the first 


DEADLINE 
FADE IN: 
INT. STEVE'S OFFICE - DAY - FULL SHOT 
STEVE listens intently as MAC, bending over him, points 
to a newspaper layout. LORELEI looks on with mild 
interest. 
MAC 

Have them give us a picture for 

column two and for a caption... 

hmmm. . . Bruner Larson Conviction 

Demanded. Then--= 
The phone rings and Lorelei reaches over and answers it. 


LORELEI 


Hello? 


(pause, then worriedly) 
Steve, it's -- it's that man again. 


MAC 


(laughingly) 
This time he's probably going 
to boil us in oil. 


STEVE 


(laughs back-- then 
into phone) 


Hello? 


CLOSE SHOT - MAN IN PHONE BOOTH - CLOSE SHOT ~- HAND ON 


RECEIVER 


The hand is prominent, revealing a large ring on the 
little finger. The CAMERA PULLS BACK TO reveal the head 
and shoulders of a tall, gaunt man in his late twenties. 
His features are sharp and insensitive. His eyes stare 
blankly toward the mouthpiece of the phone in which he 
speaks. The man is KIP LARSON. 


There you have it. Twelve-hour days, 
seven-day weeks, maddening story confer- 
ences, an unending search for fresh mate- 
rial, hours in research, disappointments, 
sponsor troubles, rating headaches—why 
do we stay in this crazy telepix business? 
Probably because we love it, not to men- 
tion our screen credits and our checks. 

To back up my own optimism, I decided 
to get an opinion from one of the industry’s 
top executives. I called Jack Gross of 
Gross-Krasne, Inc., one of the largest tele- 
pix companies in the country. What could 
Jack say in the way of encouragement to 
writers aiming at the telepix field? 
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(CONTINUED) 


“There’s only one thing to tell them,” 
he began. “Two and a half years ago, we 
started our company with a contract to do 
26 Big Towns. To date we have done 91 
and just set a contract for another 39. 
We're shooting 39 of the Lone Wolf shows, 
are preparing a TV series based on the 
works of O. Henry, and all that’s just a 
starter. It’s going to be a big pie, and if 
writers want a slice they’re welcome to it.” 


(For a detailed listing of free-lance TV markets 
—live and film—see “TV Markets,” by Albert 
Perkins, managing editor of American Maga- 
zine, in the 1954 Writer’s Year Book, now avail- 
able on the newsstands.) 
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$500 Cash Prize for Best Vantage Book of 1953 
TO Gol. S. F. Mashbir’s | WAS AN AMERICAN SPY 





Johns-Manville Exec 
Writes Top Book On 
Sales And Credit 


Mayor of N. Y. Joins Critics 
in Offering High Praise 


Joseph L. Wood, amiable Treasurer 
of the 2, Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, and President of the N. Y. Sales 
Executive Cl written a new book 
titled Better "Sales Through Credit 
that is swiftly becoming a Vantage 
best-seller. 

New York City’s Mayor, Robert A. 
Wagner, was on hand at publication 
day to give the k a warm send 
and critics across the country are echo- 
ing the Mayor’s sentiments. 


Reviews Are Great 


“This is a hell of a gopd book !”” 
said the Sales Executive ekly in a 
full-page review. Printer’s Ink: “Well 
meee, attractively written,’’ Credit 

inancial Management: “ . ; . writ- 
ten in an easy, readable style.”’ Bad 
Herald Tribune: “ - some of the 
stories on the dead beats roaming the 
country will probably be turning up 
on your TV screens. 


In the wake of these critical yey 
and the wave of i Wo that has re- 
cently swept over Joe , he has 
been booked for a series of ’s a 
engagements in both the U. 
Canada. 


If you can’t meet him, read his 


book—$3.00 at your bookstore, or from 
Vantage Press, Inc. 





Mayor Robert A. Wagner of New York 
City congratulates author Joseph 
Wood on publication of Better Sales 
Through Credit. 





Looking For 
A Publisher? 


Don’t fail to read Vantage’s 
valuable 24- rs booklet To the 
Author & earch of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, p 
mote and distribute your 
we have done for hundreds’ of 
others, And it’s packed with es 
ideas for every writer. Send for 
Sie cop | Write to: Peggy 

tevens, Set Sen Ne Press, 

130 West 31st St ew York 

. Y. If you live on or near 
iN West Coast, wane: vestags 
Press, Inc., Dept. Equitable 
Building, Hollywood ) Calif. 











March Issue of 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lauds Vantage Book 


Over 5 million readers 
learn of new work on 
Parkinson's disease oats 


Hope «4 Help in Parkinson’s Die 
ease, by Dr. John Button, Jr 
selected ag ‘the book editor ‘ot tthe 
Ladies’ Home Journal for special com- 
mendation in the Ma 954. _. 
This new Vantage title, the only book 
of its kind for laymen, was published 
in January of this year. 

In part, the Journal’s comment read: 

. . it describes a variety of cipal, 
treatments which have proved helpful 
gives a complete list of useful dru 
and provides hope for the future in the 
new, experimental drugs soon to be 
released. It is the first modern account 
of the disease from which 500,000 
Americans suffer.’’ 


The manuscript of Hope and og Help 
in Parkinson’s Disease ap- 
roval of such qathoriaes as p 8. 
orton of o Clinic, Dr, Fuller 
me 0 of the | Monachuentes General 
Hospital, Dr. Henry von Witzleben of 
the Veterans’ Administration, who is 
an autherity on the disease, Dr. Thomas 
medical critic for the New 
York . Dr. Tracy Putnam of 
Columbia University, and others. 


Dr, Martin Gumpert, noted editor 
and book reviewer, said: “‘The aes 
cation of this well verison book 

p in medical literature.” Priced n 
Fiks a oscar, ae Ge Bowe is available at 

bookstore or from Vantage Press. 


“ 


Former Aide to MacArthur 
Writes Book of Deep 
Importance to Nation's Future 


Sidney F. Mashbir’s significant and 
stirring 1 Was An American Spy has 
been awarded the $500 cash prize for 
the best Vantage title published during 

1953. This is the first 
year that the award has 
been made 

“Of the 112 titles we 
published during 1953,” 
said Alan F, Pater, Pres- 
ident of Vantage Press, 

S “many of them carried 
Mashbir an important message. 
ut, in the opinion of 
our Editorial Board, none was as vital 
to the future of a strong, prepared 
America as Colonel Mashbir’s work. 
It is a valuable and lasting contribu- 
tion to American history.” 

I Was An American Spy is the 
stranger-than-fiction story of one of 
America’s great spies. Part of this story 
was told a few years ago in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, ‘‘Top secret”? ma- 
terial, which then could not be pub- 
lished, has since been declassified, and 
now makes it possible to add new chap- 
ters to this dramatic narrative. 

In a highly favorable review which 
went to over 1000 newspapers across 
the country, the United Press said, in 
part: “This is the absorbing chronicle 
of an exciting career . . . Mashbir’s 
knowledge of Japanese plans and the 
language earned him medals and Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s warm regard.”’ 

For important information about 
the 1954 Vantage Press cash award, 
watch future issues of Vantage Points 
to appear in this publication. 








Special Offer On A 
Jack Woodford Book 


Because of the heavy response in 
a past issue to our special offer on 
Jack Woodford’s Loud Literary 
Lamas of New York, we are re- 
peating the offer at this time. To 
the first 100 readers who order this 
helpful book on writing and pub- 
lishing, we will send a copy for 
only $1. The regular price is $2.50. 
This price reduction is for a lim- 
ited time only, so please order 
today. 
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Professional Staff Writer, 


will correct and adapt stories for radio, television and 
screen. Twenty years experience. Novels and plays by 
arrangement. 

Write for Rates. 


PAN - A- LITERARY SERVICE 
1600 N. La Brea Ave. Hollywood 28, California 





WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed by Professional Typist. 20 lb. Bond; 
minor corrections and carbon, free. 15c per finished 
page on booklength scripts; 2Uc per finished page on 
short scripts. Postage, please. 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Box 192 Kellegg, lowe 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems tony subject) at once. 
for consideration as song materiai—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also @ very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose. 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN AWARDS. 
NO ENTRY FEES! 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60¢ PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS, AND RULES. 
WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


| WANT to Contact 


NEW WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, offere: 
every day. ‘The easiest way to write for pay. No experience 


necessary — we train you at home. Send for FREE details 
No obligation. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 
?. ©. Box 17006, Studio D-17, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


TYPING SERVICE 
PROMPT — RELIABLE — ACCURATE 
Neatly typed on good bond, one free carbon, minor 
corrections. 50c per 1000 words: 40c over 10,000. Poetry 
Ic per line. Mailed flat. 
Write to 
ADA FAE WATSON 
Hotchkiss, Colorado 

















Route No. 2 











Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, 
Comet, Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale 
they are entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 100%) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and 
promotion), we are specialists in this field and, by gen- 
eral background and intensive experience, eminently 
qualified to offer authoritative advice. We guarantee to 
save you hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity promotion 
and sales campaigns. 


Write for free information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 £42 St. N.Y.17,N.¥. MU 7-5159 
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Juvenile Book Markets 
(Continued from page 32) 


written so that children can read them. 
They must not be ‘written down.’ ” Reports 
in about one month. Payment on royalty 
basis. 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Helen Hoke Watts, edi- 
tor. Issues about 20 books a year for Frank- 
lin Watts and six Real Books for Garden 
City. The specialty here is the straight 
exposition book, particularly for the 8 to 
12-year-old. The house is series-minded. 
Mrs. Watts does not want unsolicited scripts 
but outlines of proposed books. She savs, 
“Many manuscripts are rejected because: 
(1) the research is showing; (2) the writ- 
ing is pedestrian.” Best sellers here are Leon 
Wilson’s Cody books, Emily Hahn’s Francie 
books, and the books of Lillian S, Gardner. 
A query will get an answer within a week, 
but reports on manuscripts sometimes take 
2 months or more, Payment on royalty basis. 


Albert Whitman & Co., 560 West Lake 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Eleanor Gould, editor. 
Issues about 12 juveniles yearly, occasionally 
15, all coming from free-lance writers. The 
editor says, “We issue books for from first- 
grade up to sixth-grade reading and at 
present are specializing in material for first 
readers or children just learning to read. 
We accept factual and informational prose 
books but do not accept any type of verse. 
poetry or rhymes, no old or modern fairy 
tales and, with one or two exceptions, no 
stories of personified living creaturgs other 
than humans. Our length limit is 7000 
words. Most common reason for rejection: 
a story does not fit the age level in vocabu- 
lary; that is, a story for 7 or 8-year-olds 
has words more suited to children of 10 to 
12. Also, we are overloaded with stories 
of fantasy and with characters who are not 
boys and girls. Our most successful chil- 
dren’s books from the sales standpoint are 


Fireman Fred by Jene Barr and When the 


Moon Is New by Laura Bannon.” Reports 
in one month. Payment on royalty basis or 
by outright purchase, 
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Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
bh: r HAVE You READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 
Ave., Chicago J; Ill. Mrs. Esther K. Meeks, iette cn ; jockfull of market ne we and writing: tips, this new . 
° e e' 8 ree oF ssion Ain c . 
' editor of Children’s Book Department. Is- fSrenaign ciel ds owe give’ frank, "ant repost. We 
2 4 really now e confession mar ne a a Sal “ry oo 
them. sues about 12 books yearly, most coming | sisiclen (e° o%"tonnsaion tee ret maior beatped ad 
“ports from free-lance writers. The editor says, | “**** see CONFESSION CLINIC 
oyalty “Last year about half our children’s books | suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
were first books. We publish for all age 
groups but more for the 8-¥2’s than any 
— other. We judge the interest of a story not MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
ty , _ » ings g ‘nN in i Electric Typin Yellow Carbon Copy 
35 edi- by the number of things that happen in it Approved by tuitors Minor Corrections 
ar but by how much we care whether or not Corrasable Bond 65c per 1,000 Words 
snes they happen—that means continuing tcn- GENE pega 
elgg . . 524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hill 
aight sion in adventure stories and sympathetic tna 
8 to characterization in all stories. As to sales, 
- no one book leads the pack. We have equal 
nded. | ° ° : : . H k l ber 
‘ripts success with big, bright picture books, like uc sdhentlta teal 
: 4 E 4 Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
savs, | = that be anbigre and _with bo ad b> dan oe 
4 : , “S WRITING PAINTING 
ause: fl om somely iustrate Judson biographies PHOTOGRAPHY WEAVING 
= é at $3.50. Tries to report promptly, but Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of 
writ- ; ‘ ‘s fs , Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 feet. 
Leon | occasionally reading is delayed. Payment | For Booklet W, write: 
eS on royalty basis, except for picture books EVELYN G. HAYNES, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 
a which are bought outright. 
—- This company sponsors an annual $3000 | WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 
, a " ‘ . No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
take juy enile book award. The Charles W. Fol- markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
. lett Award competition for 1954 opened Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000- 
IASIS. word booklet: 
Jan. 1 and closes July 1. Authors should Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 
a write to W. & F. for entry blanks and bro- | 1. 4, ee ha gone cai 
uake ior" ordon reet, cliywoo ‘ alt. 
“ : chure. About the Award, Mrs. Meeks says, 
wr. . . 
; - : “We don’t bother to say what kind of chil- 
laliv ' : . os 
TI } dren’s literature is eligible because we know DERRY SHORT STORY 
: * we'll be deluged with poetry and picture- WRITING COURSE 
Irst- ‘ ; wa s hs’ = -four weekly lessons — per- 
“gest books no matter what we say. But all the i a yy Mi ene help ‘with everything ‘you 
a Awards so far have gone to fiction at dif- | MiNiwcN* COST Write for ‘particulars and terms. 
$ , 
rade ferent age levels, and anything else would WILL C. DERRY 
have to compete with fiction in its interest [ 4 Rock Avenue San Sane, Roan. 
rose - 
rit appeal. We want books that are good read- 
Tse. deal : : HERE'S HOW YOU CAN START 
a ing in the adult seree—becatn they are vee “wreKriees BUSINESS 
a) fun to read and add to one’s stock of per- 
no ; et ot on get monthly checks an be listed on 
a sonal experience. The first printing for the musthead of tracle journals 
ooo | Award books is 10,000 or more and they <- e e o e 
e - ‘. never greater. Get the facts todc r 
are reprinted again and again.” — eames: 
on: THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
bu- GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 
Ids Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New 
)to | York 10, N. Y. Doris Duenewald, editor NEW EASY WAY 
ies || Of Pi 
ries | of Picture Books Department. Issues 24 TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 
not | juveniles yearly, specializing in pre-school 
hil- age group. The editor says, “We prefer Anyone Can Learn 
. : "t ° NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
are stories about animals, vehicles, or children anene eg reveals ores a includes free 
e $ 5 recording Ol your song revious musica training un- 
the for children 2-6. Mss. should be approx- necessary. Make your songwriting pay! Write for 
arts imately 800 to 1000 words in length.” Re- | FREE DETAILS. 
or ports in about one month. Payment by MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
outright pur chase. 284 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Late Bulletin: Ralph Daigh of Faweett an- 
nounces that Richard Carroll, number-two 
man at Gold Medal Books, is now editor-in- 
chief. William C. Lengel, editor, becomes 
executive editor of Fawcett’s True Confes- 
sions while remaining in an advisory capacity 
with the Gold Medal operation. Walter R. 
Schmidt, editor of True Confessions, left the 
company May 1. 

IME INC. HAS released requirements for 
T the long-awaited weekly sports mag- 
azine. The editors have been appointed, a 
publication date of August 7 has been de- 
cidéd upon, and rates, high enough to at- 
tract top talent, have been set. The only 
question is the title. 

Articles and Fiction Editor Richard W. 
Johnston outlines his needs: “Late this 
summer Time Inc. will begin publication 
of a weekly magazine devoted to sports. 
The news section of the magazine—the 
front of the book—will be largely staff- 
written. The back of the book will include 
two or three articles, an occasional picture- 
and-text feature, and a short story, as well 
as numerous short features. All of these 
will be purchased. 

“While there are no unbreakable rules 
and the magazine will be open to new ideas 
and unusual treatments, the following sug- 
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gestions may be of help to writers. 

“On articles, the magazine is interested 
in the field of sport, spectator or partic- 
ipant. We define the field as including 
all sporting endeavors that involve com- 
petition, whether between human beings or 
between human beings and natural forces. 
Thus, baseball is sport by our definition, 
but so is mountain climbing, cave crawling, 
hiking, and—of course—hunting and fish- 
ing. We would consider an Eskimo seal 
hunt outside our province, since it is mo- 
tivated by economic rather than sporting 
reasons. We consider exhibitions in which 
there is no element of competition (ice 
extravaganzas, gymnastic demonstrations) 
as entertainment, not sport. 

“So much for the field. We are inter- 
ested in personality pieces or close-ups, 
controversial subjects (perhaps signed by 
prominent athletes), authoritative reports 
on various games or sports situations, and 
articles that reflect feminine or family in- 
terest in sports. Beginning immediately, we 
will commission such articles from sub- 
mitted outlines or memoranda, provided 
they will be timely once publication begins. 

“Our maximum article length will be 
3,000 words, with 2,500 preferred. Our 
prices will range from $750 upwards for 
articles of this length, with the author 
guaranteed a minimum of $300 on sub- 
mission of the piece and the balance on 
acceptance. Article outlines or memoranda 
should be two or three pages long and 
should provide some suggestion of the writ- 
er’s style as well as a summary of content. 

“When the editors feel that a suggested 
article might be done more effectively in 
pictures, we will propose to the author that 
a photographer be assigned and that he 
write the accompanying text and captions. 
The author will be free to accept or reject 
such a proposal. If he is agreeable, pay- 
ment will be around $500. In all cases, if 
carrying out the commission involves travel, 
the magazine will pay reasonable expenses. 


“The new sports magazine will empha- 
size clarity and precision of meaning. We 
hope to avoid sports cliches and jargon. 
We will expect accurate and perceptive re- 
porting, believable dialogue and exact char- 
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acterization. We are not interested in ideal- 
izing either sports or sporting figures. 
“We have no taboos in the usual sense, 
but we are not interested in ‘made’ con- 
troversies or in purely speculative material. 
We do not think anyone can settle the 
question of whether Joe Louis or Jack 
Johnson was the greater fighter. Nor do 
we think anyone (the principal included) 
knows the answer to such a question as 


‘Will John Doe bat .450 this year?” 


“In addition to full-length articles, the 
new sports magazine is interested in short 
features and feature box material ranging 
up to 1,500 words. This may include vig- 
nettes from history, nostalgia, extraordinary 
anecdotes, and unusual facts about sports 
or sport figures. We also are in the market 
for unusual pictures or boxed features 
which combine illustration and brief text. 
Prices for material of this sort will range 
from $25 for short squibs up to $500 for 
first-rate submissions of 1,500 words.” 

MacLennan Farrell, former fiction editor 
at Collier’s, is handling fiction at the new 
magazine. While the present plan is to in- 
clude one short story in each issue, this 
policy may later be expanded. Fifty-two 
stories used often means double that many 
bought, which puts the Time Inc. weekly 
near the top of the heap in importance to 
fiction writers. 

Farrell says: “Stories should have a con- 
nection, however peripheral, with some 
sport, well known or little known, or some 
diversion or recreation participated in or 
enjoyed by people who are interested in 
sports. Our definition of subject matter 
will be as flexible as we can make it be- 
cause we feel that such latitude will work 
to our advantage as well as to an author’s. 


“We hope to induce name writers to 
contribute fiction to us; at the same time 
(and Farrell emphasized this) we'll be 
much interested in promising new writers. 
Our best length for stories will be 3,000 
words. We will, however, be glad to read 
longer pieces and—when their merits out- 
weigh our space restrictions—we will pub- 
lish them. Prices will start at a base of 
$750.” 


Article outlines or memoranda, shorts 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticism, revision, ty ping, marketing 


Send book and $25 for appraisal 





The Oldest 


Writer’s Service 


FRANKLIN, O. 
Est. 1903 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited, 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








BINDERS designed to hold 12 issues of 


Wrrrer’s Dicest now available. Heavy-weight, morocco 
grained, magazine title stamped in gold. 


Price: $3.00, including delivery. 
Send your order and payment to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in article and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 











A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how you can do it, by using your 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. 
o C.O.D.’s. 
Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
Write for information 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 






































PLAYS ANALYZED 


By the revolutionary unfailing 
EGRI METHOD 
COLLABORATION on Plays - TV - Radio 
under personal direction of LAJOS EGRI 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 Columbus Circle Tel. Cl 6-6121 Dept. WD-M 
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For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and enp up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing curses ty in juvenile publications. Not a 
“‘tell how’’ but a HOW 'W course. Personal criticism 
included. Write ee ad particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








24-HOUR TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed on good bond paper, one carbon 
free, minor corrections made if desired, returned to 
you within 24 hours after receipt. 


60c per 1,000 words 


E. BAKER 


6245 4th St., N.W. Albuquerque, N. Mexico 








I WILL GIVE YOUR STORY 
Immediate, Thoughtful, Detailed Attention 


You receive 2000 words of down-to-earth help, 
showing you how to Plot with Power and write 
with professional brilliance and appeal. 


The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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and oddments should be addressed to An- 
drew Crichton. Crichton, a former news- 
paperman, says, “We want to see person- 
ality pieces on sports figures—“The Peewee 
Reeses at Home’ type of thing. If we did 
an article on Roy Campanella, we would 
want it to stress the fact that Campanella 
has a place in the hearts of baseball fans as 
a person rather than the fact that he is a 
constant record breaker.” 

Fiction should be sent to MacLennan 
Farrell, articles to Crichton, both of Time 
Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 19, 
N. Y. Solicited or unsolicited material will 
be reported on promptly. 


Cosmo Open for Non-Fiction 


Cosmopolitan seems to be very much in 
the market for non-fiction this month. 
There are several changes in Cosmo’s active 
non-fiction department — with Noel Clad 
and Harriet La Barre, associate editors, 
now looking at submissions. Miss La Barre 
says that most wanted and hardest to get 
are 5,000-word medical articles. Staff 
photos are assigned to illustrate these and 


payment depends on the value of the sub- © 


ject matter, potential reader interest, and 
the amount of research involved. 

“Next. in importance,” Miss La Barre 
continued, “is our need for picture stories. 
We'd like them to run about five pages 
—two and a half double-page spreads. As 
to subject matter, the personality picture 
story we like to feature might be described 
as ‘regional,’ which it often is. But we don’t 
want improbable-sounding stories set in 
isolated backgrounds too unfamiliar to our 
readers. For instance, in our June issue 
we have a picture story, “Teen-Age Mar- 
riages in Utah,’ by Cal Bernstein, which 
we liked very much. While statistically, 
Utah may have more teen-age marriages 
than other states, our story shows that on 
the whole youngsters in Utah mature 
earlier. 

“We also like humor pieces up to 2,000 
words, but seldom see any we can use. This 
department is always open to good humor. 

“Expose and marital subjects are of great 
interest to our readers and we welcome out- 
lines on this type of article. 

“Profiles of TV, stage and movie person- 
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alities are next in importance in non-fiction 
at Cosmopolitan. Our rates compare favor- 
ably with other top magazines and payment 
is on acceptance.” 

Address material either to Harriet La 
Barre or Noel Clad, Cosmopolitan, 959 
Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. (Fiction 
goes to Kathryn Bourne.) 


Gurney Williams Leaves Collier’s 


Gurney Williams, humor editor at Col- 
lier’s for almost 17 years, has resigned to 
fill a similar position at Look. No successor 
has as yet been appointed at Collier's. 
Williams says that he will have further 
information about requirements for Look’s 
humor department next month. 

Ballyhoo, Dell Publishing Co., 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., has been dis- 
continued. No more humor material is 
wanted for now. There is a possibility that 
publication may be resumed in the fall—a 
lot depends on the current issue. Bill Yates 
was editor. 

Ned Pines’ lusty man’s magazine Real, 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., is look- 
ing for first-person adventure yarns up to 
3,000 words. Ted Irwin, editor, says, “Be- 
sides good adventure stuff we want to see 
some action articles in the field of cars. 
No specific slant. We feel that this subject 
is broad enough in reader interest to give 
writers plenty of room without limiting 
them to any particular approach. We'd 
prefer queries and outlines first on car 
articles. Payment, which depends on qual- 
ity, will start at $200 and go up to $500.” 

There’s a change in word rates at Ziff- 
Davis’ Amazing and Fantastic Stories. Ed- 
itor Howard Browne says that payment 
now starts at lc a word, rather than at 
2c. With so many science-fiction magazines 
on the stands and competition in this field 
so intense, many stf books are budgeting 
closely in order to continue publication. 
Submit material to Howard Browne at 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

There’s a change at Macfadden, too, 
with Fred Sammis, long-time editorial di- 
rector of the now practically extinct wom- 
en’s group, leaving to join Jerry Mason as 
part owner of Maco Magazine Corporation. 
(Continued on page 56) 








A NEW LITERARY AGENCY in 
an already over-crowded field is 
somewhat like building a movie 
house when established ones 


are coming down. But writers 
who want to discover why (lI 
think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know- 
how by sending me a story or 
an article. Dollar-per-thousand- 
words. Query first on book rates. 


No fees if you sold more than one story fo the 
important magazines, or have had a book pub- 
lished by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








MLL DOIT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.”’ 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


P. ©. Box 146 New Ulm, Minn. 











Boston, Mass. 





OVER A MILLION WORDS SOLD 


Of my own Paperback Novels, Pulps, Confessions, etc. 
Ghost-rewriting assignments of Paperback Publisher are 
proof of my revising and editing skill. I coached one 
client to 16 of 18 “‘first’’ fiction sales. PERHAPS I CAN 
COACH, EDIT OR GHOST YOU TO SALES. 


Criticism: $1 per 1000 words, $5 minimum. Novels or 
other services by arrangement. 


SHELBY STEGER 


The Sycamores, Van Buren, Mo. 
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By Leo Shull 


W: HAVE A letter from a Miss Farquhar 
who says: “Playwrights have a third 
basic problem, besides the two you mention 
in the January column: how to sell a play. 
Do you have any suggestions.” 

Yes. The way for a playwright to sell a 
play is to sell it. Few playwrights do. 

You sell a play by using practical 
merchandising methods. The more you 
merchandise, the more chance you have to 
sell. If you wait for someone else to mer- 
chandise your play, you must expect in- 
ferior results. Even Herman Wouk, suc- 
cessful as he was with his novel Caine 
Mutiny, had to sell his own play, now 
running on Broadway. He contacted the 
producer, Charles Laughton, and kept after 
him until he achieved a sale. 


Our advice is: make 100 mimeographed 
copies of your play (cost is about $100 or 
$125) and send them out to as many pro- 
ducers, agents and directors as you can. 
Also, write letters, send telegrams, make 
personal visits. Don’t sit around and wait 
for someone else to take the gamble and 
do the work involved in selling your play. 


We gave somewhat the same advice to 
a 20-year-old actor who came to New York 
looking for a job. After a week he was 
discouraged. We suggested he go back to 
his home town, start a theatre there, learn 
as much as he could about it, then return 
to New York. 


He raised the usual objections that he 
had no money, no experience and didn’t 
know where to start. 
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We suggested he get a lawyer interested 
in the theatre, set up a corporation and 
sell 300 shares of stock at $10 each; $3,000 
would be ample. He could then send a 
notice to the press, and volunteer directors 
and technicians would be glad to join the 
group. 

The actor sold, in fact oversubscribed, 
the corporation in two weeks and his thea- 
tre is opening this month. He has 143 
backers. He is the producer and boss. He 
has gotten a fantastic press; the Mayor 
declared a special day and all the town’s 
famous are at his beck and call. 


Another suggestion for selling your play, 
particularly if it’s a musical comedy, is to 
make a recording of a scene or of some of 
the sketches and songs. Then you can give 
“auditions” to people who may invest in a 
corporation to produce your show locally. 
Any opening you can devise to turn your 
script into a stage production is worth de- 
veloping. 

* * 

In June 400 or more summer theatres 
will be operating. As we explained in last 
month’s column, these are excellent show- 
cases for your play. For a listing, write 
Summer Theatres, 155 W. 46th St., New 
York; price: $1. 

* * * 

We have a letter from Mark Marvin, a 
successful N. Y. producer who went to 
England to produce shows and decided to 
stay there. He writes: 


“American playwrights should realize 
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that their plays (if appealing to a London 
producer) can be tried out here in fine, 
small professional theatres with professional 
casts at a cost, for one to three weeks’ pro- 
duction and operation, of (very roughly) 
from $1500 to $2800 total investment. In 
New York the cost would be $40,000. Box 
office income on said tryout offsets the in- 
vestment. I should think this possibility 
would appeal to American producers of a 
play (even a musical or revue) who want 
to test it before committing themselves. 
Many of these English tryouts go on to 
tour profitably, even to the West End 
(which is like New York’s Broadway). 
Some of England’s finer actors and direc- 
tors are working constantly in tryout pro- 
ductions between West End engagements.” 

Mark Marvin has several shows running 
in England. His London address is 161 
New Bond Street, W. 1. He is a fine, in- 
teresting and kindly man. 


* * * 


As you may have read, the death of Lee 
Shubert some months ago caused a war 
among relatives. The heir in the will, 
Milton Shubert, was kicked out of the 
office by J. J. Shubert, brother of Lee. 
Litigation is now in process. Meanwhile, 
some of Lee and Milton’s right-hand men 
set up their own office and issued a press 
memo that they want scripts to produce. 
They are: John Shubert, an heir to the 
empire; Jack Small, Lee’s right-hand man- 
ager; Joyce Mathews, blond ex-wife of 
Milton Berle and quondam fiancee of Billy 
Rose; and Rose Teed. Their production 
office is at 246 W. 44th St., New York. 


In the producing field, a colorful star 
in the Ziegfeld, Michael Todd pattern 
flits across Broadway every season or so. 
The current replica is George S. Carlesco, 
a tall, fiery gentleman who has been send- 
ing five dozen red roses to Talulah Bank- 
head every day, plus telegrams entreating 
her to star in his new musical revue Baby 
Faces. He is combing the nightclubs and 
glamour spots hunting beautiful young act- 
resses and models. His supply of money 





seems unlimited. He also wants to produce 
a drama and asked us to send out the call. 
For his revue he is interested in examining 
skits and sketches. Address: 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 


Sachs and Spector, attorneys, plus Alex- 
ander White, a young director here from 
Europe, have formed a producing company 
to do Broadway shows this coming fall. 
They are interested in plays by known or 
unknown playwrights—comedies and dra- 
mas. Mail your plays to Sachs & Spector, 
132 W. 43rd St., New York. 


* * * 


Two playwriting competitions have been 
brought to our attention. For details on 
the Arts of the Theatre Foundation’s 1954 
competition, offering two awards of $2000 
each, see the letter on page 1, this issue. 

A much smaller award is being made by 
the Playwrights Theatre Club of Chicago. 
Since last June the Theatre Club has put 
on a play every three or four weeks until 
now it performs five nights a week to au- 
diences that fill its house of 175 seats. 
Brecht, Schnitzler, Buchner, Jonson, Shaw, 
Williams, Ansky, Eliot, Strindberg and 
Chekhov have been presented, as well as 
two unknown playwrights. 

The theatre is offering a prize of $100 to 
the first original script it receives that it 
can fit into its repertory. 


There are no requirements, except that 
scripts be at least an hour in length 
and come accompanied with self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. They should not re- 
quire the services of more than a dozen 
actors (doubling if necessary) or of realistic 
set changes, as the stage is built in the 
Elizabethan style and is not shielded by a 
curtain. 

Send entries to Playwrights Contest, 1560 
N. La Salle, Chicago 10, IIl. 


* * * 


Every year or so we print a budget 
which is representative of current Broad- 
way production costs. The following budg- 
et has been circulated to investors in the 
effort to finance The Year Round, a Broad- 
way show: 

(Continued on page 71) 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 
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Book Publishers 
Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. As the name im- 
plies, this society interested only in bibliograph- 
ical writing. . . . Reports on mss. in one month. 
..- No pay. 


Bouregy & Curl, Inc., 22 E. 60th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. Lucy Mabry, Editor. . . . Needs 
manuscripts in the following categories: (1) 
Wholesome light romances suitable for older 
teen-agers, 55,000-60,000 words, well-written, 
entertaining, with well-developed plots; (2) Off- 
trail Westerns with literary merit as well as good 
Western background, 55,000 to 60,000 words; 
(3) Mysteries by established authors, 55,000 to 
60,000 words; (4) Juvenile books for ages 10 to 
15, 30,000 words. . . . Query first as this firm 
does not wish to receive unsolicited mss. . 
Reports in 30 to 60 days. .. . Pays on royalty 
basis and makes an advance payment. 


Charles T. Branford Co., 551 Boyalston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Leo L. Jacobs, Editor. . 
Publishes general non-fiction and books on arts, 


crafts. . . . Inquiry should precede submission of 
mss. . . . Reports in 30 to 45 days. . .. Pays 
royalty. 


R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. Mrs. Anne J. Richter, Book Editor. 
. . . As publishers for the book trade and library 
profession, this firm considers only non-fiction 
material specifically addressed to these fields of 
interest. . . . Reports in two to three weeks... . 
Pays on regular royalty basis. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 

National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Mag- 
azine, 700 North Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Mrs. 
Eva H. Grant, Editor. . . . Issued monthly, Sep- 
tember through June; 15c a copy, $1.25 a year. 
. . . Uses authoritative articles, written in a per- 
sonal, conversational style, with illustrative inci- 
dents and case histories, on child guidance, youth 
problems, school education, and national and 
international issues of significance to parents and 
teachers. Maximum length, 1600 words. . . . Buys 
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. . Uses very little poetry. ... 
. . Pays about 


photographs. . 
Reports from two to six weeks. . 
2c a word on publication. 


Trail-R-News Magazine, Box 1551, Glendale, 
Calif. Jack Kneas, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy, $2.00 a year. . . . This publication slanted 
at the trailerists with material of interest to the 
travel trailerists and the “more or less permanent 
mobile home dwellers.” Uses travel articles from 
1000 to 2500 words, with at least one glossy pix. 
These must be specific, giving exact data and 
written from the trailerists angle, using either 
third or first person. Human interest material 
centered around trailerists also used. . . . Depart- 
ments and trade coverage is staff written... . 
Slow on reporting. . . . Pays up to $25 for arti- 
cle and pix together after publication. 


Horse Magazines 

The Thoroughbred Record, 904 North Broad- 
way, Lexington, Ky. Frank Jennings, Managing 
Editor. Issued weekly ; 20c a copy, $7.50 a year. 
. . . Devoted exclusively to horse racing and read 
largely by people actively engaged in thorough- 
bred horse breeding and racing. . . . All editorial 
material must be highly authoritative and either 
of technical interest or human interest about the 
experiences of racing and breeding. Lengths may 
range from 600 to 2500 words. . . . Buys pix and 
original illustrations. . . . Rarely uses poetry. . . 
Reports in ten days. . . . Pays 1-2c a word on 
publication. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 North Nevada 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. Dick Spencer III, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.50 a year. 
. . . Currently overstocked. When buying, seeks 
mss. which center on the stock horse and authen- 
tically Western—articles on training, history of 
the West, horse equipment, outstanding horses 
and bloodlines, and biographical profiles of out- 
standing horsemen. Lengths may run from 1000 
to 1500 words and editor likes to receive illus- 
trations with mss. . . . Buys glossy prints. . 
May require up to a month to report when this 
publication goes back into buying mss. . . . Pays 
2-3c a word on acceptance. 
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The “Little” Magazines 


The Western Review, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Ray B. West, Jr., Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy, $2.00 a year. Fiction: 
Serious first-quality material, no restriction as to 
type. Often prints new authors. Fiction is prin- 
ciple need at present. Articles: Essays of literary 
interest concerning specific authors or general 
problems. Now printing a series, “Examinations 
of New Writers.” . . . Buys poetry. .. . Usually 
able to report in less than a month. . . . Pays $6 
and up for poems, $3 a printed page for prose— 
on publication 


Movie-Radio-Television Magazines 


Movie Life Magazine, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Pat Campbell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Only 
interested in star personality stories which are 
mostly on assignment. Sometimes buys stories on 
speculation. . . . Also uses good, candid picture 
layouts. . . . Pays $100 and up on publication. 


Radio-TV Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Ann Higginbotham, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Only 
uses pieces written by persons familiar with 
Hollywood stars. . . . Buys photos on occasion. 

. Query first... . Rates by arrangement. 


TV Guide, 400 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Merrill Panitt, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. . . . This magazine uses arti- 
cles about television stars, personnel and shows, 
from 800 to 1000 words. These articles should 
be planned to give the average television viewer 
a clear and concise account of some interesting 
phase of the industry. . . . Buys color transpar- 
encies. . . . Reports in 24 hours. . . . Pays $100- 
$150 for an 800-word article. 


Quality Magazines 

The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, 
Williamsburg, Va. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly (March, June, October, December) ; 
$1.00 a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Intended for the 
intelligent layman, this publication seeks non- 
technical treatments of science, art, religion, poli- 
tics and national and foreign affairs. Best length 
for articles is 3000-4000 words. . . . Currently 
overstocked in poetry. . . . Reports in two weeks. 
Pays $5 a printed page with a maximum of 

$50 an article and $10- - for poetry depending 
on number and length. . . . Pays on acceptance. 


Films in Review, 31 Union Square, New York 
3, N. Y. Henry Hart, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3 a year. . . . Exclusively devoted to 
intellectual articles and reviews of movies, and 
needs articles, 1500-3000 words, on every aspect 
of the motion picture—its history, technics, arts 
and influence. . . . Reports in two weeks... . 
“Not yet able to pay.” 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! . 





Endorsed by 1 Be of 
poting os oy ae 

Let the PLOT GENIE Turn erniah you with countless dramatic plots 

oe the BS gg te what the tors 


want. Get Wchare of the editors’ checns, Send today 
= free descriptive literature. 
- C. SLOAN — Rep. 1 THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, = > = ve 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c inim . 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that for 
itself, (4) of ~~ songs clone sold over uALY ML. 
LION records of various labels led by ae world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill 











CRITIC-TEACHER-STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original 
Maisie Stories 


6 Pub. Novels, Over 200 
Short Stories 


You get the benefit of over 25 years 
experience in how to tell a story, make it 
salable, and find the right market for it. 
I work WITH and FOR you and show 
how to get results. One writer I worked 
with has a first novel out this week. 
Another has had two best sellers. $1 
per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$20 to 60,000 words. Longer, rate on 
inquiry. 

494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
8th Session July 12 to 30, 1954 


Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-fiction, Writing for 
Children. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua 
activities. Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, 
Diggory Venn, Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. 
Academic credit granted. 

For bulletins write: Registrar, Chautauqua 


Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional manuscript typing. Prompt service, minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per thousand words (mini- 
mum charge $1.00), free carbon, extra first and last 
pages. Return postage please. 


KAY WRITER'S SERVICE 
2004 Noble Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








1 Mean Just This — When You Read 
RHYTHM IN WRITING 


You will find an elucidation of the workings of creative 
mind — your mind — in producing original fiction, such as 
you won't find elsewhere, and it will prove very interesting 
throughout. By knowing how your conscious and subcon- 
scious mind work, you aid the process, and greatly improve 
your products. $1.00 postpaid. 


R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayaud Ave. Denver, Colo. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.”” Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder 

WILL C. DERRY 


Director of Derry Course in Writing to a Juveniles 
40 Rock Avenue t Lynn, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately on bond paper, one free 
carbon. All work proofread and mailed flat. 50c 
per 1,000 words, poems Ic a line. 


JOAN REDDEN 


Hotchkiss Colorado 











Religious Markets 


Hadassah Newsletter, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. Loula D. Lasker, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued monthly except July and August and 
published by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America. Uses articles of 
1200-1500 words, well illustrated, about Israel, 
Hadassah’s activities, cultural Jewish themes or 
American democratic traditions. . . . Pays about 
$50 an article. .. . Prefers query first. 


Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Earle D. Marks, Publisher. Issued bi-monthly. 
Buys fiction from free lancers, as well as 
problem and expose articles. Maximum length, 
2000 words. . . . All material must be of Jewish 
interest. . . . Buys poctry. ... Pays lc a word. 


In the Margin 


Robert K. Doran’s Victorian is presently over- 
stocked and asks writers to withhold submissions 
until after July 15.... Mail submitted to Vespers 
is being returned so save your postage. .. . Like- 
wise Friends in St. Louis, and Intersection in 
Cleveland. . . . Several reports from writers indi- 
cate that Sir! is not paying writers for material 
it accepts and publishes. . . . Non-return of mss. 
and failure to answer letters about same have 
been ascribed to Family Digest in Huntington, 
Ind., The Negro Traveler in Chicago, and The 
Viewpoint in New York. 





New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 51) 
Fold of the Month 


The publishing business was stunned at 
the announcement that Fawcett has sus- 
pended Today's Woman, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y., as of the current issue. 
Popularly thought of as one of the top 
magazines in the women’s service field, To- 
day’s Woman has not broken even in its 
eight years of publication. Another change 
at Fawcett: Andrew Hecht has resigned 
as editor of Cavalier. James Skardon of 
Today's Woman will replace Hecht as 
editor. The rumor is that Fawcett will 
concentrate on its line of very successful 
one-shot 75c how-to books and add more 
titles there in the near future. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent Author, 15 years 


$1.00; book ms., $16.00 
39 OCEAN STREET 
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‘Radio Story Editor” (T. V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Farm Markets 
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of Pays about Ic per published word, no more than 

el, $25 per article. 

or 

sut The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. Dak. First and 
¢ third Saturdays of month. F. C. Patten, editor. 
j Slanted to all classes of farmers in the Dakotas 

¥. os (North and South). Buys articles of interest to 

ly. Dakota farmers and their families; query first. 

as : Also buys 10-24 black and whites yearly for 

th, R covers; 8x10 glossies with vertical composition 

ish '. preferred. Farm woman’s department takes pieces 

rd. J on cooking, sewing, home decorating, health, 
by child interests, hobbies, etc. Pays 20c per column 

inch, occasionally on acceptance, usually on pub- 
lication. Tries to report in one week. 

er- ix 

ons 3 Electricity on the Farm, 24 West 40th St., New 

ers 2 York, N.Y. W. J. Ridout, Jr., editor. Buys fea- 

ae ture articles and shorter pieces slanted to all 

in farmers and dealing exclusively with profitable 

di- : use of electricity on a farm. Buys pix with arti- 

sal cles. Also pieces slanted toward the farm wife. 

388. The editor says, “We do not publish rates.” 

a Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, 


the Northeast.” Pays 2-3c a word, on acceptance. 


The Farmer-Stockman, 500 North Broadway, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. Monthly. Ferdie J. Deer- 
ing, editor. Edited for all farmers and stockmen 


a living in Oklahoma and Texas, as well as for 
at., their wives and children. The editor says: “Most 
ue. material is staff-written, although we occasionally 
op buy features. It’s best to query. We use a small 
Pie amount of short verse and illustrated how-to-do-it 
sts articles. We buy pix with articles, and occasion- 
» ally some stock pix. Our farm woman’s depart- 
ge ment could use some special food articles by 
ed \ authorities if accompanied by illustrations.” Pays 
of & flat rates for special articles; others paid for on 
on space-rate basis, usually on publication. Reports 
vill promptly. 
ful ie The Furrow, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. Bimonthly. 
eae F. E. Charles, editor. Slanted to all farmers in 
U. S. and Canada. Buys feature articles, query 
first; shorter pieces; 8x10 glossies with articles 
— c and apart from text; and miscellany of interest 
to farm women. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 
Reports within 30 days. 
rors. : (To be concluded next month, when 25 remain- 


ing farm markets will be listed.) 








(Continued from page 29) 


cation and telephony. Buys feature articles, always 
query first; news items; and pix with articles. 


Work under personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


MAY 31 — JUNE 12 
Contests — Scholarships 


For information write: 


MEREDITH SCHNECKENBURGER 
4942 Kosarek, Corpus Christi, Texas 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping new writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quolity T oe Be Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








"he } Monthly; July-August combined. Thomas 
: Moncrief, managing editor. Slanted to North- 
: eastern poultrymen—Ohio to Maine, south to 
® Florida. Buys feature articles, 1000-1200 words, 
query preferred; also shorts, 200-500 words, illus- 
trations preferred. Wants glossies, 5x7’s satisfac- 
tory. The editor says: “Manuscripts must deal 
with the poultry industry, and preferably that in 


POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 


Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 414 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Li 7027 











A BOOK GROWS 


By Mel Zurich 
A new approach to writing. UNORTHODOX? YES! 
But a graphic method as old as Ants in Eden .. . as new 
as tomorrow’s T.V. An old gimmick with a new twist. 
80 pages. Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada. 
CHANEL MONAGHAN 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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By Don Bishop 


ws YOU'RE turning out thousands of 
words a day for a newspaper, press 
association or network newscasts at union 
pay scale, the easy money in writing tele- 
vision dramatic programs beckons. 

“Think of it,” mumbles the frantic jour- 
nalist to himself, eyeing the deadline-bound 
hands of the clock, “$700 to $1000 for a 
half-hour script—$1200 to $2000 or more 
for a one-hour script.” 

Anyone with a knack for writing, an idea 
for a script, and patience to watch a few 
programs to get a line on what is being 
bought can dash off a script in a few days 
and make a killing. So reasons the sweating 
newsman. 

We recently argued with a friend who 
works in one of the network newsrooms. 
He wanted to chuck his regular job and go 
prospecting for the easy dough. An un- 
usually bright guy, he has made a good 
name in press association and network news 
writing. Through a contact made in the 
Radio Writers Guild, he wrote some frag- 
ments of scripts and had them criticized 
by a successful TV writer. Finally, he 
has a friend in a package house buying 
free lance scripts—who can give good ad- 
vice and perhaps even buy. If anyone could 
cut financial ties and plunge into the free- 
lance stream, this fellow seems to be the 
man. Even so, we advised him to stay put 
at his regular job and free lance in his spare 
time. Here’s our reasoning: 

Assume that you’ve quit your news writ- 
ing job to pitch into free lancing. Assume 
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you’ve made a thorough study of television 
drama. You know which programs are in 
the open market and which, having staff 
writers or a stable of free lances, will not 
consider unsolicited manuscripts. Assume 
you know the types of plays most likely to 
attract the eyes of certain script editors, 
judging from the plays they have accepted 
in the past. Grant that you have learned 
how many acts your play should have, how 
characterizations should be handled, how 
the situation should be developed, where 
the curtain lines should come, how the dia- 
logue should be written, how many charac- 
ters, props and sets you should specify. In 
short, by all the ground rules, you’re a 
professional. 

Furthermore, you have an idea for a 
half-hour plot. It’s family entertainment, 
right for Armstrong’s Circle Theatre (NBC, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m., EDT); Lux Video 
Theatre (CBS, Thursdays, 9 p. m., EDT) ; 
or Ford Theatre (NBC, Thursdays, 9:30 
p.m., EDT), to name just three. 

In a few days or a week you have a clean 
copy of a script with which you're satisfied. 
You mail it to the advertising agency buy- 
ing scripts for a certain program. Unless 
you’ve remembered to write in for a release 
form, back comes the script with a blank 
release form which you must sign and 
return with the script. 

So now the script and signed release form 
are in the hands of the editor and a week 
has gone by. If you are especially lucky, the 
editor will happen to see your script on top 
of the pile in the early morning when he is 
fresh. He will read it, like it, pass it up a 
chain of command (which we’ll discuss in a 
moment), and if everyone else concerned 
reads it as quickly you'll have a check in 
a few weeks. 

But you’re not especially lucky in this 
instance; you have average luck. Your 
script stays in the editor’s “to be read” 
basket for a week before he gets to it. It is 
Friday afternoon and he has a few minutes 
before catching the 5:15 for New Rochelle. 
He picks up your script, but just then the 
telephone rings. Your script goes unread 
over the weekend. By the following Wed- 
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nesday, 10 days after your submission, the 
editor reads it. 

The editor likes the script. He doesn’t 
consider it ready for production yet, but he 
sends it to the producer. The producer is a 
busy man. He is concerned with commer- 
cials for tomorrow’s program, casting one 
remaining role in next week’s program, 
approving scenery sketches for the program 
two weeks away, finding a star for the 
broadcast three weeks away, and making a 
final decision between two scripts for the 
program four weeks away. Nevertheless, he 
reads your script—and only a week after 
receiving it. He wants to mull it over. In 
another week’s time, your script has been 
submitted to the director of radio and tele- 
vision for the entire advertising agency. 

So far, 24 days have elapsed and your 
script is well along the way to approval. But 
the end is not yet in sight. Another 24 days 
pass, during which the account executive, 
the director of radio and television for the 
sponsor, the director of advertising for the 
sponsor, the executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the sponsoring company, and the 
president of the sponsoring company him- 
self—all read your script. Forty-eight days 
have gone by. 

Then comes disaster: How were you to 
know that the president of the sponsoring 
company has mother-in-law trouble and 
doesn’t want that theme treated in his series 
although he won’t admit it and finds some 
other excuse for turning down the script? 
Too bad, writer. 

You’ve lost seven weeks from the time 
you first mailed the script. Now try some- 
where else. Remember, though, it’s not un- 
usual for as many as 15 people in authority 
to read a script before it is finally accepted 
and put into production. Anywhere along 
the line you can find yourself back at the 
zero mark in the race for a sale—without 
ever really knowing what happened. The 
problem of rewriting a script into accept- 
ability is not considered here: we’re assum- 
ing that you’re a good script writer, but that 
editors and their myriad bosses are only 
human—and terribly slow to push a script 
through sluggish channels. 

Four months have elapsed—and you 
have a check for $850 for your script. 


If you want to write and sell comedy material 
for TV and Radio, this book by a top-flight 
Gag Writer can help you earn BIG PAY! 


How To 
Write Jokes 


By Sidney Reznick 


“For the apprentice comedy writer Dr. Reznick has pre- 
pared a worthwhile clinical aoe. Dr. Reznick has placed 
the joke on the operating table and dissected. As he pro- 
ceeds you will see the various parts that make a | the joke 
and the sperk that brings the joke to life.””—F. Allen 
“ . . . the most instructive and in my opinion the finest book 
e. published covering the field of creative humo: 

enson 
«|. .1 would recommend it to any writer who is interested 
in yoks, boffs, fifews and bellies without the aid of laugh 
track.”’—Alan Li (Co-author Danny omas show, 
**Make Room for ly’’) 
“I wholeheartedly recommend this book . . . for any po- 
tential writer who wants to parlay a sense of humor and a 
curious typewriter into the comedy writing field.’’—Al 
Hope Show,”’ now 


Schwartz (Former head-writer for “‘ 
Datty 


with “ "3 Tavern’’) 

“First rate job! As useful to the neophyte and the pro as 

to the general public.”’—Phil Silvers 

Also endorsed by these top writers of top comedy shows: 

“Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy Show’’—Si Rose 

‘Milton Berle Show”—Selma Diamond, Aaron Ruben 

a | Dpsee anges Coca “Your Show of Shows’’—Mel 
) 


“‘Duffy’s Tavern’”’—Milton Pascal 

“Jackie Gleason Show’’—Marvin Marx, Len Stern, Walter 
Stone, Sydney Zelinka 

“Robert Q. Lewis Show’’—Herb Sargent 

‘Martin & Lewis Show”—Art & Phillips 

“Garry Moore Show’’—Louis Heyward 

“Meet Me At Parky’s’”—Hal Fimberg (Producer-writer) 
(Now free-lance producer-writer) 

“Martha Raye Show’’—Billy Friedberg 

Herb Shriner—Norman Barasch, Carroll Moore, Jr. 

‘Paul Winchell Show’’—Will Glickman, J. Franklin Jones 


Only 2.00 va. 
(N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax) 


lf Not Completely Satisfied, Return Beok Within & s 
_ ker Complete Refund ~ 


Send Check or Money Order. No C.O.D.’s Please 
TOWNLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
520 Sth Ave. Dept. 102 Y. C. 36, N. ¥ 








THE FUTURE 
IN TELEVISION WRITING 


Television now attracts greater audiences than 
any other medium! Major picture studios 
are turning to TV production! Story writers 
and playwrights are finding their material 
adaptable for this great new medium. 


EVERY WRITER SHOULD LEARN TO 
WRITE FOR TELEVISION! 
Enroll now for first complete home study 
training, under personal supervision of ERIC 
HEATH, author of “Writing for Television.” 
This course is endorsed by Leona Wilson, 
Director of TV Writing, 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
and Mr. Heath’s textbook, with Foreword by 
BOB HOPE, is used by many schools, colleges 
and universities. 

Training includes every phase of TV, as well 
as studies in story creation based on a method 
proclaimed to be the most simple and effective 
ever conceived! 

For information write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


111612 Acama Street 
North Hollywood, California 











That’s about $50 a week, which isn’t as 
much as you could make as a beginner on a 
newspaper. But you’re a full-time free-lance 
writer! 

Is this a diatribe against free lancing for 
television? No; it’s a reasoned plea for you 
to be sensible and hang on to whatever 
writing job you have while you go through 
the inevitable mill that faces you. If you’re 
going to cast off into the free-lance sea, 
make sure you have enough financial back- 
ing to maintain you for a year. 

Shortly after we preached this sermon to 
our friend who proposed to quit his job to 
free lance, he did just that. We’ll let you 


know how he makes out. 
* * * 


Big Story, NBC-Radio, Wednesdays, 
9:30-10 p.m., EDT. Sponsor: American 
Cigarette and Cigar Co. Advertising Agency: 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell and Bayles, Inc. 
Also on NBC-TV, Fridays, 9:00-9:30 p. m., 
EDT. Same sponsor, alternating with The 
Simoniz Company, same advertising agency. 
Send material to Clement J. Wyle, Prock- 
ter Television Enterprises, 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 














A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, California 





VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super - 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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Under certain circumstances, newspaper- 
men who yearn for the “greener” pastures 
of broadcasting can qualify for a $500 
award—and without too much work on 
their part. 

For seven years Big Story has been on 
radio, dramatizing the experiences of news- 
papermen who in covering crime cases and 
other news events actually participated in 
their solutions. These same stories are later 
adapted for the television version of Big 
Story, with an additional fee for the news- 
man whose story inspired the drama. 

To qualify as a subject for Big Story, you 
must be a working reporter. If you aided 
in unraveling a story through your coverage 
of it, you may submit a detailed outline of 
the crime or event and your connection 
with it, enclosing clippings of your stories 
as the case progressed. Include a brief auto- 
biographical sketch for the casting director’s 
use. In addition, the editor of your paper 
must write a letter attesting to your con- 
nection with the story and granting permis- 
sion for the program to use the paper’s 








ENDORSED 


BY THOSE WHO KNOW! 
* 


"WRITING FOR TELEVISION" 


Third Edition 
By 
ERIC HEATH 


“Mr. Heath's textbook, "Writing for Television,’ 
can be a lifetime of inspiration to the writer." 
(LEONA WILSON, Director of Television Writ- 
ing, University of Southern California). 

"Eric Heath has answered every question that any 
writer could ask in regard to television." (BOB 


HOPE, world-famed comedian). 
AN OUTSTANDING GUIDE TO 
TV WRITING 


450 pages of text and illustrations treating of 
every phase of TV and embodying a method of 
story construction proclaimed to be the most 
effective ever conceived! 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
$5.50 postage prepaid 
HORIZON PUBLICATIONS 
3766 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 












good yarns which sold to the best markets. 







cost you a penny! 








IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet ; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 
















sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid 
will become salable. 






users of this psyc 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your mre and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 

an 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
“ tionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied fologically sound and tested training method. 

Te make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 








MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 











NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 17-19 Cleveland, Ohio 


Talks and workshops in fiction, article, TV 
script writing and other fields conducted by 
Louis Bromfield, Cecilia Diamond (Philip 
Morris Playhouse), Monroe Stearns (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.), Rev. Victor Drees (St. Anthony 
Messenger) and many more top editors and 


writers. : : 
For details write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 








WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and money 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are No fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 











J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can you write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc.? 
Tendveds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 
JINGLE BUYERS all listed with the new ‘‘JINGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 











name. The case must have happened in the 
past 15 years. And network regulation for- 
bids kidnapping themes. 

If your story is selected, you receive $500 
and a bronze plaque. Prockter Television 
Enterprises assigns its own writers to turn 
out a working script. Some months or years 
after the radio program has carried your 
story, the TV program may use it, paying 
an additional $100. 


* * * 


Playhouse of Stars, CBS-TV, Fridays, 
9:00-9:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsor: Schlitz 
Beer. Advertising Agency: Lennen and 
Newell. Send scripts to Frances Head, John 
Gibbs Agency, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

This program is a rarity in one sense: it 
wants plays slanted toward the male audi- 
ence. So much of broadcasting’s fare is 
aimed at the ladies on the theory that they 
do most of the buying or at least influence 
the buying. But the Schlitz people figure 
that the man of the house buys the beer. 

A typical play, “Groundloop,” teleplay 











were recommended by editors. 


of the magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jessup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my “name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


New York City 
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by Leonard Herdeman based on a script by 
Lois Landauer, involves an ex-pilot from 
the Korean War who is operating a remote 
emergency landing field and weather sta- 
tion for airliners. It’s a sedentary, unsatis- 
factory life, and the ex-pilot’s marriage is 
dying of dry-rot until one foggy night when 
he “talks down” a crippled airliner at the 
very moment he knows his wife is faced by 
an insane killer. That’s rugged enough 
drama! 

Miss Head says that synopses are pre- 
ferred except from writers whose work is 
known to the Gibbs agency. The series is 


on film. 
* * a 


Justice, a live dramatic series from New 
York based on actual] cases handled by 
member societies of the National Legal Aid 
Association, has replaced Treasury Men in 
Action on NBC-TV, with the latter moving 
to ABC-TV. 

The new series, which is produced by 
John Rust and Talent Associates, has 
assigned stories to Robert Alan Aurthur, 
Irving Gaynor Neiman, Earl Hamner, N. 
Richard Nash, Tad Mosel, David Davidson 
and Andrew Russell. All scripts will be 
done on assignment basis. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Curtis W. Casewit’s novelette, “Night- 
mare in Algiers,” from Argosy, was adapted 
by Alvin Sapinsley for Motorola TV Hour 
on ABC-TV. 

Joseph Liss wrote “The Inward Horizon,” 
a documentary about seeing-eye dogs, for 
Goodyear Television Playhouse on NBC. 

Legitimate playwright Peggy Phillips 
wrote “Rescue of the Statue of Liberty” for 
CBS-TV’s You Are There. 

Stedman Coles is script writer and co- 
owner of a film series called Night Book 
which is in production. 

Edward Hope wrote “Good of His Soul” 
for Ford Theatre on NBC-TV. 

While Jerome Coopersmith continues as 
script supervisor of the Johnny Jupiter tele- 
pix series, William Kendall Clarke has been 
named script editor for all other properties 
of Kagran Corporation. 





Why Not BE RIGHT 
When You Write TY? 


To sell your work to television’s high-paying script 
markets, you need these down-to-earth A essional 
handbooks, compiled by Albert R. Perkins, Writing 
Instructor, NYU, and former CBS Script Chief. 


(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 
submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus standard writing 
formats, outline, etc. 


(2) PRACTICAL HINTS ON TELEVISION 
WRITING 

Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 

to writers’ questions, plus how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 

top writers, editors, producers, directors. 


(3) THE FREELANCE WRITERS' LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 
You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
reliable List, now in its 11th year of publication. Current 
issue gives you names of all TV and radio programs in 
the open market—tells you type stories they want, how 
much they pay—whom you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the established writer as well as for the beginner. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling. 


SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 plus 
50c for postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N.Y. 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell. 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation—Adaptation— 
Guidance 


Professional writer, RWG member, 
offers aid with your TV problem, 
script formation, typing service. 
Enclose return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicsst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, pressing 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











CRACKPOT aap lazy bachelor, med- 
itative scribbler, seasoned woodsman, wage- 
slave, teetotaler, *pack-to- nature addict has ram- 
shackle seven room house in small town foot- 
hills Cascade Mountains forty miles northeast 
Seattle, Washington. Near ortal to Mount 
Baker National Forest 1,818,237 acre mountain 
wilderness. View possibility establishing frontier 
haven for kindly writers, good-natured radicals, 
nature-lovers. No frills, economical unconven- 
tional living, wild discussions, falling plaster, 
friendly mice, plain chow, sky and mountain 
therapy, clean living, understanding counsel, 
inside plumbing, wood fires, electricity, peace 
and privacy. Post Office 200 yards. Interested 
characters write, Phil Prichard, 1818 Harvard 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 





WRITER’S CAMP—$3.00 a day. Everything fur- 
nished. $3.00 a day and one hour’s work—or 
$4.00 a day cash for two people to a room. One 
person to a room—$5.00 a day. Beautiful scen- 
ery, quiet, nothing to disturb. On the Milwau- 
kee Road. (railroad). Also can drive in. Write 
to Kenneth Becktel, Herrick Lodge, Calder, 
Idaho for details. 





PENNING FOR GOLD In The Far West. A 
challenge to writers! Mimeo. copy, $1. Western 
Historical Research Editor, Box 1925, Portland, 
Oregon. 





WHAT IS YOUR “I.Q.’’? Every literate adult 
can now take an excellent, scientifically stand- 
ardized, general intelligence test in the privacy 
and convenience of his own home, at negligible 
cost. For free information, write: University 
Test Bureau, Box 401, Palo Alto,, California. 





REMAILS—25c EACH. Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Santa Monica Postmarks. Specify. D. Wood, 116 
Raymond Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1. Also 
APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





BOXED STATIONERY — Fine Rippletone Bond. 
White. Printed with Blue or Black ink. 100 
Envelopes, 100 Letterheads, size 744 x 104%. $2.95 
Postpaid. Samples Free. Robert Bailey, Mon- 
terey, Tenn. 





WRITE WELL BUT FAIL TO SELL? Ill “‘push”’ 
you towards the post office. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to L. Stitt, P. O. Box 13, Mont- 
rose, California, brings details of Writers’ Re- 
minder Service. 
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LEARN Hg yy eg os leneem, 25c. Don 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


eg ga oe TRANSLATION—Commercial 
or literature, . word. Hildegard Dietzel, 
1704 Kast Rk, ictoria, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS ‘‘Spring- 
board.”” The only cartoon gag file alpha’ 
indexed. Best in Jest. Free Cumu _— index 
yearly. Pays for itself. LAFFile No. $1.00. 
Donen Humor Service, 2065 Creston ‘a 
New York. 


VACATION EASTERN SHORE of Maryland, pri- 
vate home with fine meals. Mrs. Mary Garton, 
Denton, Maryland. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 








TERIAL,” Columns, ~~ “ee Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. Mere than 12, 1009 lies and 


Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices sohed- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While t ey a, copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources for Newspa tures” 
included with Folio. American Features Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 199, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


weeklies in U. S. and 





NOW! Stand-By Copyholder cere. 4 °, 
money. Free literature. Only $5.9 
Write Model Service, Box Wade St. 
Missouri. 


errors, 


os) Fostpaid. 


FREE CARTOONING LESSON. =. test your tal- 
ent, write Wellnitz, Pine Island, Minn. 





“HOW TO GET YOUR NAME IN THE PAPER,” 
by Benn Hall, reveals inside facts about pu 
licity. Fact-packed bulletin only $1.00 (no 
ok 8). hese Hall, 47 East 61 Street, New York, 

ep 





DO YOU HAVE CREATIVE ABILITY? Discover 
your potential as a writer a psychological 
analysis of your peggy en ad end sample of 
a writing with $2 to Elizabeth King Burgess, 

. Box 198, Woodland Hills, Calif. 





$1.98. Details free. 
ashington St., Chi- 


LEARN TO CARTOON for onl 
eo Products, 30 West 
cago 


POWERFUL AUTOHYPNOSIS smashes the chains 
that inhibit writing success. Folio, $1.00. Guar- 
antee. Lloyd Collins, Appalachia, Virginia. 





LIVING SHOULD BE FUN! The book LET’S 
LIVE IN MEXICO may mean a new lease in 
life for you. Only “7 ve gostualé. International 





Publications, Dept. 23 Doherty, Mission, 
Texas. 

EASIEST WAY TO WRITE for Pay:—Hit the 
Filler Market! 350 Markets—200 described in 


detail—7ic. M. B. Gee, Isle of Palms, 8. 





GOING OVERSEAS! Try fast modern freighter- 
travel and save 50%. Personal reply with agen 
thing you need to know. Please name a 
ar to visit. 50c. K. Coventry, Derby, 

ork. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1752-2152. Chart 21x 28, 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





SCARED TO INTERVIEW? Booklet $1.00. Water- 
man, Box 323, LaMesa, California. 





NIAGARA FALLS POSTMARK. LETTERS RE- 
MAILED—2ic. Confidential service. K. Coventry, 
Derby, New Yerk. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle (18) Wisconsin. 
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LOOK NORTH, YOUNG WRITERS! There’s a 
wealth of potent riodicals in the Land of 
Uranium. Lucid listing of one hundred Canadian 
outlets, one dollar. Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne 
Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bou ught, sold and exchanged. Big 
Bargain List ““‘W” 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
= 124 Marlborough Rd., 
setts 





Salem, Massachu- 





IRELAND—Letters remailed from Emerald Isle; 
three for dollar. Research and other services 
available. Edward Minogue, Claremorris, County 
Mayo, Ireland. 


SONG POEMS WANTED FOR SONG TEST. Free 
“‘Melody-Title-Line’’ if poem qualifies. Song- 
Kraft, x 1450-WD, Chicago 90. 


“CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3.00 Each. Kee- 
—_, = Stery Teacher, Box 62, New 
or a 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME. Send for free 
interesting details that can — turn your spare 
—-> profit. The Print Shop, Ramseur, North 

arolina. 














LETTERS REMAILED from Southwest vacation 
er 25c. Lelayne, 1024 Rosecrans, San Diego 
, California. 





HOW TO THINK UP 5000 IDEAS! An idea pro- 
ducing Technique. A nd as = | to creative 
a t. BOOK TODAY, 


~~ 
M. DAOUST 847 A Roscoe St., Chi- 
cage ie Tinets. 





BIG MAIL 10c COIN, U. S. Beatrice Maloney, 124 
West Castle St., Syracuse, N. Z. 





“WRITE AND SELL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL.” 
The educational-informational writing field rep- 
resents one of country’s largest prose markets. 
Easy-to-write ‘“‘How To’s”’ ae Ppa | sat- 
isfying rewards. Source material all around you. 
Write, self-publish, sell by mail to eager market. 
Authoritative folio on this pees of writing 
yours for, only 50c. —— fifty-eight ideas for 
saleable ‘‘How To’s.’’ Order now! Satisfaction 
ae, guaranteed. Fax, Box 241, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 





CARTOONS, READY FOR SUBMISSION, drawn 
on 8% by 11 heavy bond. Mailed flat with protec- 
tion. $1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., 
Leavittsburg, Ohio. 





WRITERS: A Motel may offer you steady income, 
with agers time for ae. Read book ‘‘For- 
tunes Metel.”’ Instructs how to Lease, Man- 
age, Buy, or Build. Postpaid $2.00. Rober 

Bailey, Menterey, Tenn. 





gees pony Know Hew to Find a Better Job 
—and Get It—Now! Send today for ‘‘Pick a Job 
that Fd ” Full price $1.00. Quick, Sure Results 
or dollar back. arshall & berts, Victor 6, 
Colorado. 





LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home” gives com- 
ge directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 
re canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 

enna. 





LETTERS REMAILED from New York City, 25c 
each. < Di Medio, 1748 Jarvis Ave., New York 


WANT SUPPLY SQUIBS and short fillers monthly 
.....inspirational and humorous. Glore, $12 
Main, Kansas City, Mo. 








NOW! JOLT HECK out of your most blase 
friends. Letters remailed direct from: ‘‘Steck- 
, Oklahoma City,’’ or State Ca ree —- 

our choice: ‘‘Steckyards’’ or ‘‘Capitol’’ 
mark. Two letters a 25c. Dick. This! 327 
NW 22, Oklahoma City, O kia. 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Jenatend 
System. $2.00, +. > Anon Zinman, 215-W West 
91 New York 24, %. 


WANTED: Inspirational poems and_ sentences 
needed for our inspirational cards which are dis- 
tributed to homebound folks to provide comfort 
and cheer. Original or published items consid- 
ered. No payment made. Homebound Pilots, 
Box 354, FairLawn, N. J. 


24 WORDS IN FIVE BIG TEXAS Sunday news- 

gegees, $8.76; circulation 609,000; quick results. 

ther Southwest groups. Pennebaker, Advertis- 
ing, Kerrville, Texas. 


“FIX YOUR OWN RADIO. Write for interesting 
details. C. H. Hutchison, 4167 Hemphill, Fort 
Worth, Texas.’’ 











WRITERS—Trouble Plotting? Plot PLUS story 
outline—$1.00. Ernest S. og ley, 514 Indian 
Grove, Toronto 9, Ont. Can 


GET INTO BIG MONEY! Learn cartooning. New 
home study course teaches you how. Price $2.50 
or write for details. A. T. Miller, 2057 Cleveland 
St., Lincoln Park 25, Mich. 








“ESSENCE” Sample dime plus stamp. 55 Trum- 
bull, New Haven, Conn. 





“THE HUMMING STAIR’’ Poems by Joseph 
Payne Brennan. 100-cop PY edition. $1.10. Essence 
Press, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper Sena. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, een 





DENVER POSTMARK—Letters remailed 25c. Fin- 
est research on old or modern West; special 
assignments; personal or business contacts. 
Huge, authoritative crime files. Expert, thor- 
ough, reasonable. Russ Harding, P. O. Box 2836, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 





WRITERS! Hit the Mail Order Market. Vast 
Steady demand. No fancy writing or plotting. 
Send for details, Excel Publications Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


“TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, IIl.’’ 





‘HOLLYWOOD’ address impresses. Letters re- 
mailed, 25c. Box 14, 1021 Chestnut, Burbank. 





DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES: 
Everything from a 10c Comic to a Multi-volume 
set of Encyclopedia. $1.00 Post paid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Excel Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. ‘‘Home 
Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 N. Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 
— Free brochure. Box 847, Ocean Park, 

ali 


“JASPER, ALABAMA, POSTMARK. Letters Re- 
mailed, 20c. Reliable. Otis Lee, Jr., Box 48, 
Jasper, Alabama.’’ 








TYPEWRITER PROFITS! 10 ways to make a liv- 
ing with a typewriter. 50c post aid. Excel Publi- 
cations. Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelepe. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine oef 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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By Pat Fulford 


OQ” CARTOON GROUP has read all the 
available books on cartooning. While 
these books stress ideas and techniques, they 
forget to tell beginners how to submit work 
in presentable form. Will you answer the 
following questions?” 

What does the often-mentioned “inked 
rough” mean? Is it a special kind of paper? 
Pen? And how many cartoons should make 
up a batch? 

“Inked rough” means a not-too-roughly- 
drawn cartoon done in ink. Editors often 
buy inked roughs without requiring finished 
drawings—which saves time. Pencil roughs 
get smudged in the mail and have to be 
redrawn. From six to 15 gags make up the 
average batch. 

What size paper should a two-column 
gag be drawn on? A four-column panel? 

If by “two-column” you mean that the 
editor has asked for the finish in two- 
column size, then draw the finish horizon- 
tally the width of a sheet of paper. For 
multi-panel gags or spreads, draw each 
panel on a separate piece of paper, pasting 
the panels together the way they will appear 
in the magazine. For instance, if your idea 
is for a six-panel spread, put three sheets 
on top and three below, Scotch-Tape them 
together in the back and mark them 1 to 6 
in the order of the sequence. 

Roughs should be drawn on what kind 
of paper? What are the mechanics of mail- 
ing them? 
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Sixteen- or 20-pound smooth typing pa- 
per is what professionals use. Mail roughs 
first class for better handling; do not fold 
them. Be sure your name and address is 
on the back of each gag. Enclose a stamped 
return envelope. Do not write a personal 
letter to the editor explaining that “here 
are cartoons for your consideration etc.” 
The editor is waiting for cartoons to reach 
his desk; he doesn’t expect to see anything 
else when he opens your batch. 

After you get an okay, when does the 
editor want the finish? How do you indi- 
cate Ben-Day if he wants it? 


The editor wants the finish immediately 
in most cases. And the quicker the de- 
livery, the quicker the check. For Ben-Day, 
use light blue wash where the shadows 
should be. Unless the editor specifically 
states Ben-Day or wash, draw up finishes 
on two-ply paper (ask for it in the art 
store) in line drawing. 

How does a beginner protect second 
rights? Ask the magazine what rights he 
owns when returning okays? State that the 
cartoon has been copyrighted? 


Unless the check from the magazine 
reads, “This is in payment for all rights,” 
the cartoonist owns everything but first 
rights and can sell the published cartoon 
as a reprint without permission. There is 
no point in copyrighting one cartoon. Pro- 
fessionals knock out between 10 and 20 
cartoons every week year in and year out. 
The only time a cartoonist needs to have 
ai idea copyrighted is if it’s a feature for 
syndication, and the syndicate doing the 
buying copyrights that automatically. In- 
formation about rights is on the back of 
most okay checks. 


I notice that in a recent column on 
comic strips you gave the size of original 
drawings for dailies. But I can’t find spe- 
cifications for a Sunday-page strip any- 
where. I’ve gotten hold of out-of-town pa- 
pers and see that the same strip comes out 
in different sizes in some of them. Even 
the panels seem to be shifted around. 
What’s the story? 

Sunday-page changes in the mechanical 
size of strips have nothing to do with the 
artists; newspaper layout men attend to 
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these. But professional comic strip artists 
follow certain procedures to conserve space. 
For instance, in looking over published 
Sunday strips you'll notice that the top- 
row panels are three instead of four across. 
The first panel space is reserved for the 
title. Sometimes, the newspaper kills the 
whole top row and the title is run up and 
down the side of the strip. So that it can 
be discarded when necessary, professionals 
never let anything of importance to the 
action of the strip happen in the top row. 


The strip size for Sunday pages is the 
same as that for daily comics, 544” high 
by 19” long approximately. For Sunday 
pages, however, all panels are drawn on 
one large sheet of finish two-ply paper. 
These sheets can be ordered by the dozen 
or the hundred from a printer. When or- 
dering, remember that a quarter of an 
inch should be left between panels. This 
space closes up when reduced. About two 
inches all around the strip should be left 
for the layout man, and about an inch 
between each row of four-panel strips. 


I have just come up with an idea for 
a series of one-panel cartoons. I furnish 
the gags and my cartoonist draws them 
up. What can I do to protect myself against 
somebody swiping my idea? A syndicate 
is interested and wants to see samples. Does 
the syndicate copyright these cartoons or 
should I do so before showing them? 


The syndicates are constantly being sued 
and are well aware that most beginners 
approach them with misgivings. The main 
reason for the suits is not that a syndicate 
has to steal ideas but that so many people 
think of the same “original” idea. There 
isn’t enough originality to go around, and 
a syndicate manager knows that if an 
artist brings in something he hasn’t seen 
before (most unlikely), that artist is more 
precious than gold because he will continue 
to turn out new stuff. It is only the “one- 
idea” man who worries about his creation 
being stolen. And if he has only one bright 
idea, he is in the wrong business, Syndicates 
automatically copyright titles, contents and 
anything else which needs protection. 


You mentioned the Martin Goodman 
publication “For Men Only” in a recent 





PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year oe. J Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This seller am gag- 
yeitess and cartoonists explains - Ey the various devices 

for produci selling ga A complete analysis of cartoon 
DO, Ce 6:0 6060 5esncccceusseneccostccoad $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
BEUEROUEE, THMTUERITE. o000 sc eccvccccececcanesenepoedeses $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with —— of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gagS............-0ecsseeeeeceees $2.00 


Send check or ava Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 77° 2"ster.8'3* 
EXPERT TYPING 


Will handle your manuscripts efficiently. aed paper, 

free carbon, extra first and last pages. S; 

— ae if desired. A, ork 
arefully wrapped for shippin: 

F000 woe words. Postage please. thd _ 


JOYCE MAYER 
Lewer State Road, North Wales R.D., Pennsylvania 
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It’s KING SIZE! E RTCoNs NEWS— 
ye ta iy Pag Dstt Gks~'¢ _ ad by 3 _ = SPECIAL 
GAG WRITERS MARKET fists — — NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE Ly yt 9? f OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR, $4.00 00 S1X MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart az the magazine publishing 
industry. Special sample copy 25c coin. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linweed St. 











Dayton 5, Ohie 








CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, WHERE TO SELL. WHO 
BUYS—WHAT they want. Published monthly on the 
1Sth. One-year subscription $6.00. Market Guide. 
Trial offer discontinued. Sample copy 25c. Pat 
Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New Yerk 14, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAGWRITERS 


sponsors annual 
Comedy Writers Summer Conference 
to be held in New York City 
August 23 through September 3 
titled 


“CAREERS IN COMEDY" 


Eng monol etc. for all fields laciadios 
Radio, B’way, Vau deville, based based on “Comedy Work- 

Di hop” now in ~~ pg coritenn lect 
istin; staff gagwriters, comedians, urers. 
Reasonable fees. Open to all comedy-minded individuals. 


For fuller details 


GEORGE LEWIS 
360 First Ave. New York City 10 
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WRITERS learn why several fic- 
tion editors already know that 
only selective copy can get into 
the folder of my NEW AGENCY. 
| now need clients. Not writers 
who wrote one or two things 
they are still revising; writers 
who have what it takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive 
market. If you come close, |, 
with my double background of 
publisher’s reader and writer, 
might fill in the sales gap with 
some effective correction point- 
ers. Dollar-per-thousand-words. 
Query first on book rates. 

No fees If you sold more than one story to the 


pee magazines, or have had a book pub- 
lished by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








RIGHT NOW! 


Send your manuscript to 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
for a neat typing job. Only 45c per 1000 words. 








SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete author’s service, especially 
designed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
any length. Query first, please. 


PARAGON PRESS 
415 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D.C. 








COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Then maybe something is wrong with your 
work. My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
tells you what is wrong and what to do about it. 
$1 per 1,000 words. 


NOVEL APPRAISALS $5 
REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 
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column. There are many other magazines 
put out by the same company. Do I sub- 
mit batches once—to the company—or to 
each magazine separately? And what goes 
on in other publishing companies which 
put out several magazines? 

In the case of the new bimonthly For 
Men Only, cartoons not suitable are passed 
on for possible use in other Martin Good- 
man books because all buy male-slant 
gags. Goodman, however, is one of the 
few companies considering all cartoons for 
every magazine. 

Sportsman and Sport Life use spectator 
sports gags; both are bimonthlies. Stag, 
Male and Men, monthlies, use male-slant 
stuff. Boxing and Complete Baseball have 
been dropped. Auto Age will not use car- 
toons until further notice. Noah Sarlat, 
editor, and Ray Robinson, executive editor, 
look at cartoons after they have been 
screened by T. Meyers. Payment here is 
$10 and $15, on acceptance, and the ad- 
dress is 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Ziff-Davis, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17, on the other hand, has separate editors, 
budgets and requirements for all magazines 
using cartoons. 

None of the Ziff-Davis magazines use 
general cartoons. Flying, for instance, 
edited by Gill Robb Wilson, wants gags hav- 
ing to do with planes (no helicopter gags), 
pays $15 and up. Radio & TV News uses 
cartoons on these subjects, paying much 
less, from $6 up; Oliver Read sees these. 
Photography, with Bruce Downs in charge, 
wants dark room gags only, paying from 
$10 up. Amazing Stories and Fantasy, both 
edited by Howard Browne, want science- 
fiction stuff; on these books pay for car- 
toons has been reduced to $7.50. All Z-D 
publications pay on acceptance and will 
use the inked rough if drawn vertically. 

At Fawcett, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, each magazine has its own cartoon 
editor, with a different budget and special 
requirements. True pays the highest rates, 
from $50 to $100, wants mild girly and 
male-slant gags; these go to Will Lieber- 
son. Bob Curran at Cavalier pays $30 and 
up for more girly type gags. True Police 
Cases, with Joe Corona wanting crime gags 
only, pays $20 flat. 
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Up at Macfadden, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 
17, Jack Pearl of Saga and Jack New- 
combe of Sport, pass gags back and forth, 
paying a flat $25. But the two detective 
books, True Detective, edited by Rene 
Buse, and Master Detective, edited by 
Hugh Layne, want separate cartoon sub- 
missions although they use the same type 
of crime gags. 


Late Cartoon News 


Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. A brand new major magazine for 
cartoonists. Gurney Williams, long-time 
editor of humor at Colliers, will be in 
charge here. Williams says that base rates 
will start at $75 for general gags and will 
go up according to sales. More will be paid 
for multi-panels and spreads. Collier’s has 
not yet appointed a new cartoon editor. 


Ballyhoo, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., has folded. No more batches says 
Editor Bill Yates. Yates and Associate Ed- 
itor John Norment will move over to the 
newly revived Film Fun, which needs car- 
toons. Payment is $15 and up, same rate 
as on 1000 Jokes. No written humor ma- 
terial is wanted for Film Fun at present. 

Todays Woman, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., has also folded. Editor 
Julian Bach says cartoonists should send 
for their cartoons if no postage was in- 
cluded in batches. 

On the new Time-Life “Project X” Car- 
toon Editor Charles Preston has this to say, 
“To counteract a lot of second and third 
guessing about the new sports magazine, 
this is the latest official information as it 
affects cartoonists: 1. As yet untitled, the 
magazine is now scheduled for release on 
August 7th (I’ve been cartoon editor for 
“Project X” since Oct., 1953). 2. Cartoons 
should be submitted directly to me at 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 3. lam 
anxious to see fresh gags slanted toward 
our specific needs, that is, involving any 
sports, participant or spectator. 4. Rates 
start at $85, with regular raises based on 
frequency of sales. 5. We are definitely 
publishing weekly.” 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Len Romagna is buying quite a few 





CANADIAN WRITERS 


Attention, Please. 


THE L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


is prepared to help a few more Canadians to 
achieve writing success. No course of studies 
but lots of personal guidance offered. 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND MARKETED 
Professional writing help for beginners. Full 
cooperation offered to selling writers. 

L. Turner Literary Services 


252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto 8, Ont. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Brodway New York 19, N. Y. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 

correct style, with flawless bond: Carbon ry and 

grateees. Susotlens 20 Ib. 

1000 words. eenforced envelopes 

2 * shipping. overs beautifully tailored to present the 

most inviting appearance. es 
MARIE ADAMS ; 

480 Biair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression, 
















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
4 Ba this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 


in Authorship.” 
SEs cGutacnalcG hei sp eles Gekeis encase Suueeneennne ioe 


SL Ss ccnan chee 








multi-panel gags and wants to see more. 


SELL a THREE MONTHS... He'd like subjects kept to hobbies and how- 


to themes. Single panels are male-slant 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK J minly with girly gags acceptable. $35 is 


average pay for single panels, with $50 

YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES and up paid for multi-panels and spreads, 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS on acceptance. Through the mail here. 

ry Timely Features, 270 Park Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y. Girly gags are bought in 

é i : quantity here with a few general type in- 

Serials, Articles and Fillers to cluded. $7.50 and up for the vertical inked 
Juvenile Editors. rough, on acceptance. E. Devvers edits. 


Now I'm teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet eS ss eee, 25e. Monk, 51 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" ey Peres wee we 
FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hobby. My 
Dept. D 15,000-word booklet, ‘‘Adventures in Free-lance 
Newspaper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Pub- 


WILL HERMAN lisher, Germantown, Tennessee. 
. WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
Author of ay Juvenile Success Secrets and tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
My Formula for Fiction’ rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 


115 N. 28rd St., C Hill, P 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 . r amp Hill, Pa. 
“LETTERS REMAILED =D from Cleveland, Ohio. 25c 
Cleveland 3, Ohio each. 1Stmnletters, 17615 Riverway Dr., Cleve- 
an , Oo 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 





Personals 
(Continued from page 65) 


’ BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home, Earn 

A LEADING WOMEN S$ MAGAZINE big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 

demand. Amazin yey Free Plan. 
has asked me for good home service articles. Other Tropicals, 1008-3 s Angeles 15. 

pm — Reading ans Sam are —— 

pari aor mf ee ee eee, See ene BEGINNING WEITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 

$1 is on So Ot criticism of unavailable material : writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 

“W per $5.00 minimum. in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 

VIVIAN M. TURCOTT instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Her- 

Box 332, Desk WD554 Portiand, 6, Maine man, 5927 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAJORCAN BACKGROUND pictures, information, 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE %§ — Sscsrch., remailing. Benherd Caniinonueve 4f, 
for Authors , 
publish and distribute your 
print» t format. Send vd free meee 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
ty Distributing — oe Inc. 
13 West 35th St. ew York 1, N. Y. 











7 
t 5 WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
” § thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
, in my ad, the magazine, page 57. Natalie 
{ Newell, Ghostwriter. 
: 





1,000 FREE GIFTS! worth nad and hundreds of 
article ideas—75c, 500 poetry maezhote—i5e, 350 
filler markets—75c, all three $2.00 M. B. 


EASIEST bay = iS! ve $10 DAILY Isle of Palms, 8. C. 
ILLER: 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL cartoonist-writer (ability 
Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets —several sales) desires assistant job with West 


Coast writer or cartoonist. Harker, 726 Fourth, 
Hollister, Calif. 








help avai 

CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS Information 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Hee Guide. New Cartoon Markets, Tips, ete. Send for 

P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California. res ye —— Guide, 2776 California 
co ebr 


NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includes lessons 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 
9426 Santa Monica Bivd. ROSE KING Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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ENJOY DEEP READING? Theodore Dufur, 4012% 
Portola Avenue, Los Angeles 32. 





LIKE TO SPEND VACATION overlooking Cape 
Cod Bay? Write for illustrated folder. Grace 
Smith, x 543, Alfred, N. Y. 





MIAMI POSTMARK — Letters remailed from 
Miami, Fla., 25c coin. John Davis, 5118 Riviera 
Drive, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,’ Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





X-RAY MIND. Dangerous power over others. 
(Details 10c) Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln 
Park West, Dept. W-10, Chicago 14 





Broadway 
(Continued from page 53) 


“The Year Round” 
Estimated Production Budget 


Scenery, Painting and Drapes ........ $ 3,000 
Scenery Designer ... 1,000 
Costumes and Wardrobe (Includes rental ) 2,000 
Weraseue GHOGREF 2. «6. 5. 6c ees kis 300 
Furniture and Props ..... pe oe 750 
Electrical Rental and Supplies oe ree 750 
Sound Equipment Rental ............ 250 
Legal Fees and Advertising .......... 1,000 
Insurance and Auditing .............. 750 
Advance Office Expenses ............ 600 
Press Expense, Photos, House Boards, etc. 750 
Preliminary Advertising .............. 2,000 
Rehearsal Hall Expenses ............. 750 


Rehearsal Salaries: 
Cast and Stage Mgrs. ... .$ 4,000 
Director and Choreographer 4,000 


Crew and Wardrobe ..... 1,250 
Re 
Payroll | anni ae 550 
11,000 
Miscellaneous, Hauling, etc. .......... 1,000 
NI 2 ce ine abe bisido as . 3,000 
Estimated Production Cost ......... $28,900 
Bonds and Advances: 
Actors Equity Bond ...... $ 5,000 
Stagehands Bond ........ 1,000 
Musicians Bond ........ 1,500 
Wardrobe Mistress Bond . . 200 
Mer. and Agents Bond.... 750 
Theatre Bond .......... 5,000 
Advance Royalties ...... 1,000 
Total Bonds and Advances ...... 14,450 
$43,350 
Original Money for Harlem Attraction.. 13,400 
EOD IORI E «. 02605 satiowtineasislsica steomry Soe 
Total Budget .................. .$60,000 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE PRIZES WON BY OUR 
STUDENTS IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS 


$25,000 Home from Mason Mints 
Florida Home from Spiegel 

$25,000 from Pillsbury Flour 

$10,000 from Canada Dry 

6 $2,500 Dream Kitchens from P & G 
$2,500 from Telechron 

$2,500 from Armour 

22 Travel Trips and Cruises 

19 Automobiles 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 


Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF Magazines 
—and win your share! Write NOW for a FREE copy of 
the newest SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST''— 
bringing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 


ED MARTIN 
Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 
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' sary, and present your material in its very best ready ( 

( 
> 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
k pave a way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 


for publication. Returned to you typewritten all rea 
for the publisher. $1.35 per one words, carbo: 
copy included. Terms may 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 


Pa iii 


i ie i i 
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PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
SIXTH ANNUAL—JUNE 16, 17, 18 


Daily workshops in 15 subjects by well-known, competent 
instructors. Prizes for best manuscripts. Evening. lectures 
by rominent authors, editors All held 
iladelphia’s famous Bellevue- Stratford Hotel. 
Write now for program to: 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
1715 Walnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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We Split Each Check... 































Benadum Books, Inc., (Continued from page 17) 2 
ar 4 fabulous collection of over 2,000 dolls, §& 

extends an invitation clothed in the native costumes of every pr 

country of the world. I arranged to stay in 

to over an extra day. I hired a local photog- w 

A ' rapher to come out and shoot pictures of al 

all writers of fiction the dolls . . . 15 or 20 shots in all. I paid st 

; him $100 for the negatives, not much by al 

and non-fiction. U. S. rates, but a handsome sum in Britain. a 
Well, I still have the story and negatives. Jf 

Manuscripts will receive I’ve never been able to sell them anywhere. te 

Why? I don’t know. p 

prompt attention. Last fall, in Lisbon, Portugal, I heard §& b 

about a unique school where orphan boys ff s 

e are taken from Lisbon streets and enrolled t 

\ 


in a semi-government-sponsored — school 
aboard a sailing vessel anchored in the 


Benadum Books, Inc. Tagus River. There they are trained for 
future jobs in the Portuguese Navy and 


Benadum Building merchant marine. A natural, I told my- : 
; self. I hired a local photographer—out of 
Muncie, Ind. my own pocket—to shoot pictures. What 


happened? I’ve made one minor sale—to 
Grit. Not nearly enough to pay for the . 
money invested in the pictures. i" 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 3. Working = a story with a photogra- 

Spelling and grammar corrected. her who is hired by and makes his own 
ds, fl y 

eee ee eee ee ee financial arrangements with the publication. 

















BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois I work this way frequently for True and 
for The Lamp, prize-winning industrial 
magazine published by the Standard Oil 
LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER HELP Company of New Jersey. Last year, Ed 


Consult: MARY KAY TENNISON Sammis, the Lamp’s editor, sent Photog- 


Authors Agent & Counsellor s 
For Coaching, Editing, Revision, Ghostwriting and rapher Rudy Arnold and me to Panama 


Marketing of Books & Plays. Phone DU 9-8967 or write : to do a story on the Panama Canal. AIl- 
Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California though Rudy was given the assignment by 


the magazine—his financial arrangements 


SONG POEMS were entirely his own—we worked together 


! on the story as a team. We cooperated to 
Set to Music make sure that the pictures complimented 
Send your poems today for free examination to : 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. the text, the text, the pictures. The final 


Master of Music product, used for a color cover and three 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 
sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


8117 Goediand Ave. DOROTHY COLLETT North Hollywood, Calif. 
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pages of inside color together with 2,500 
words of text, was a good example of what 
a photographer-writer team can produce. 

Similarly, on one assignment for True to 
profile a jet pilot, Dick Hanley—assigned 
independently by the magazine—and I 
worked together. We spent two days at 
an Air Force base deciding on a tentative 
shooting script before we began to cover 
and shoot the story. It was a joint effort 
all the way. The result was a cover story. 

Writers too often forget, or do not care 
ta accept, the ideas of photographers on 
possible story angles. They're making a 
big mistake. Some of the best angles on 
stories I’ve ever had have come from pho- 
tographers and been tossed into the con- 
versation during pre-coverage discussions. 

Eric Hedlund, a staff cameraman for 
King Features Syndicate, who often works 
with me on free-lance assignments, has 
been particularly helpful in this respect. 
Offhand I can think of two assignments 
we have done together where his ideas 
have been incorporated into the final story 
with excellent results. 

On a job in New Jersey, doing a feature 
for People and Places on the oldest volun- 
teer fire company in the United States, 
it was his suggestion that we have the fire- 
men pose with some of the ancient gear— 
hats, leather water buckets, old uniforms. 
In digging out this equipment for pictures 
the firemen also unearthed a lot of stories 
about how the gear was used 100 years 
ago. The result was not only unusual pic- 
tures, but good story material as well. 

Again, on an assignment for Pageant, 
when we were riding a night ambulance 
from St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York 
City for a combination text-picture story, 
Eric came up with the idea of shooting a 
heart-attack victim, from the time he was 
picked up on a subway platform until a 
priest gave him the last rites in a bare, 
back room of the hospital’s emergency 
ward. It was stark drama—for both pic- 
tures and human-interest text. 


4. Free pictures. 


These can be a valuable and productive 
source of photographic coverage for arti- 





These great minds were Rosicructans... 


Frantis Bacon 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great fated THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe F.F.T. 





San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
fama THIS COUPON---""— as | 
Scribe F.F.T. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. ] 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address 
City 











State 
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PACIFIC COAST W/rjters Conference 
Featuring Paul Wellman 
June 21 through July 9 
Send for details of this three-week workshop session 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 29, Calif. 








PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
offers help for all your manuscript needs 
Criticism Editing 
Rewriting Typing 
Research at Library of Congress 
P. O. Box 3289 Washington 10, D.C. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. os years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
—_—. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each ‘properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white F gr $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. aM Ay $6. 


A’ A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


= Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


BOOKS WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


Profitable Publishing Plan 


Authors receive every penny that comes in from sales! 
No other publisher gives such a generous profit. We 
publish, distribute and publicize Siternetionaliy. Free 
details. Bargain prices. Beginners welcom 


NEW VOICES PUBLISHING CO. 2525.7 cides Dept. we 


Jackson Heights 70, N.Y. 
LEASE SESIE SESE 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter — Fine Bond Paper 
ver 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in s Hing. peacseetion, grammar 


mal Servic 
, Accurate, skilled ‘STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 

















FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROF ESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
30 Church S#. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y¥ 











SHORTHAND in 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand, 120 words 
oar “minute. No symbols machines. Uses 
Kc’ s. Easiest gg learn, write, transcribe. 

Low cost, 250,000 taught by mail. For busi- 
ness and Civil "Service. 7zping available. 31st 
ear. Schools in over 4 cities. Write for 
FREE booklet to: 


wiling 144,68) 


Dept. 6705-4 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


cle writers. On any story where the writer 
is working with a public relations man— 
and when don’t you today?—free pictures 
are usually available. Sometimes they are 
not of the quality demanded by editors. 
But, more and more, particularly on indus- 
trial stories, company press representatives 
have available good-quality photographs, 
often made by name photographers. If the 
public relations man knows you have an 
assignment, or have a reasonable chance of 
placing the story, he'll often have special 
photographs taken for you. 

On two stories last year—both military— 
the Air Force made special pictures for 
me. One was a story on the work of the 
B-26 bomber in Korea, the other on a heli- 
copter rescue pilot in Panama. I sold both 
stories, together with the gratis Air Force 
pictures, to Saga. 

In the commercial field, Trans-World 
Airlines and K.L.M. Airlines have fur- 
nished me with pictures—free of charge— 
to illustrate, from different angles, a story 
on John J. McCabe, a New Yorker who 
handles the air shipment of thoroughbred 
race horses. To date I have sold this story 
—and free pictures—to People Today, 
Promenade, American, Flying, Esso Air 
World and Grit. Pictures were the vital 
factor in every sale. And they didn’t cost 
me a cent. 


5. Submitting picture ideas with your 
text to editors, but not actually working 
with a photographer on the story. This is 
a widely used method. With the increasing 
emphasis on pictures, the writer who can 
help an editor with picture ideas is always 
welcome. 


Just the other day, working on a story 
about a woman detective for Real, I was 
discussing picture possibilities with Editor 
Ted Irwin—even before the story was writ- 


ten. I remembered some pictures of this 
female private-eye which had been used by 
a press association several years ago. They 
were exactly what we needed for our story. 
Ted was able to buy them from the agency 
for a fraction of the price a photographer 
would have charged to take new shots. 
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Again, I suggested a story recently to 


Howard Lewis at Argosy. He liked the 
idea but—and this comment is heard more 
and more from editors—‘it will depend 
largely on the pictures.’ 
fly to Boston to survey the picture poten- 
tial. It was a one-day trip; the expenses 
were less than $50. As a result of my sur- 
vey, we decided the story would not stand 
up. Sure, it cost Howard $50 to find that 
out. But he saved several hundred dollars 
by determining beforehand that the story 
wouldn’t work out picturewise. Just an- 
other way in which a writer can be of serv- 
ice to an editor. 


He asked me to 


In a recent issue of Argosy I had the 


lead story, “This Room Is Top Secret,” an 
article on our super-secret defenses at the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal in northern Mich- 





Write FEATURE ARTICLES 
Criticism — Editing — Revision 
By Veteran Boston Editor 
TV — PLAYWRITING — STAGE 
Introductory Lesson $1.00 
GEORGE BRINTON BEAL 
P. O. Box 6 Newburyport, Mass. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable Rates 


ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00 Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








igan. I had spent several days there cover- 
ing the story. When I returned to New 
York, and before I began to write the 
article, I had a conference with Editor 
Howard Lewis and Picture Editor Homer 
Page. I outlined for them my thoughts on 
picture coverage. One was an idea for a 
shot which they later used full-page in 
color. Page then assigned Photographer 
Richard Saunders to do the photographic 
work. Saunders conferred with me in New 
York before he flew to Michigan. By the 
time he got there he had possible picture 
set-ups and a general idea of working con- 
ditions. Such remote control teamwork is 


valuable for all concerned. 


By using any of these five methods, I am 
convinced—at least I have proven it to 
myself—that a writer can increase his arti- 


cle sales, maybe by 50 percent or more! 


Designed to guide you in revising and polishing reject 
scripts into salable material. $3 each—all three $8. 


210 South Darlington 


ANALYZE YOUR OWN MANUSCRIPTS 


PLOT DEVELOPMENT 
CHARACTERIZATION 
THE ART OF PHRASING 


Three Folios of Instruction, Pointers, and Examples. 


ALADDIN LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
Tulsa 12, Oklahoma 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
— let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











, you’re sick and tired of doing your own typing, 
if but still want beautiful, personal, accurate manu- 
scripts—let me do your work. Minor corrections, carbon 
and extra first page, 75c per M words. You pay return 
postage. And I try to answer all inquiries. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 








lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show laid the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
ere Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Rha a og CoA ORE eT Oe Tee 


IN cae hatin aadins sles sieves sss te edecetere eee 


City ... waits Se: Se ee 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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. . . Conversation 
(Continued from page 23) 


it flows into the cracks between the actual 
speeches. 


Break up your dialog into extremely 
short sections. Sustained conversation, where 
question and answer come thick and fast, 
must be saved for the high spots, for the 
climaxes where every spoken word is im- 
portant. The rest of the time, action and 
speech (and description, in small doses) 
must be judiciously mixed so that each 
supports the pace of the other. Old 
Maestro John Galsworthy understood this 
perfectly: 


He heard (her) latchkey in the lock, and 
reached her side just as she turned round, 
startled, in the open doorway. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, breathless. “I 
happened to see you. Let me come in a minute.” 

She had put her hand up to her breast, her 
face was colourless, her eyes widened by alarm. 
Then seeming to master herself, she inclined her 
head, and said: “Very well.” 

Soames closed the door .... He heard her 
voice, uncomfortably, pathetically soft: 

“Why have you come again? Didn’t you un- 
derstand that I would rather you did not?” 

He noticed her clothes—a dark brown velvet 
corduroy, a sable boa, a small round toque of the 
same. They suited her admirably. She had money 
to spare for dress, evidently! He said abruptly: 

“It’s your birthday. I brought you this,” and 
he held out to her the green morocco case. 

“Oh! No—no!” 

Soames pressed the clasp; the seven stones 
gleamed out on the pale grey velvet. 

“Why not?” he said. “Just as a sign that you 
don’t bear me ill-feeling any longer.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

Soames took it out of the case. 

“‘Let me just see how it looks.” 

She shrank back. 


He followed, thrusting his hand with the 
brooch in it against the front of her dress. She 
shrank again. 

Soames dropped his hand. 

“Trene,” he said, “let bygones be bygones. If 
I can, surely you might. Let’s begin again, as if 
nothing had been. Won’t you?” His voice was 
wistful, and his eyes, resting on her face, had in 
them a sort of supplication.* 


Note that there are never more than two 
speeches actually juxtaposed—even when 





* From In Chancery. 
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they are short! The action goes on between 
and around them, so that one is aware of 
the total flow of time, made up of sights, 
sounds and movement. 

This interlacing of the essential parts of 
a narrative is governed by your own per- 
sonal style. It can be terse like Heming- 
way: 

Manuel was facing-the bull again, the muleta 


held low and to the left. The bull’s head was 
down as he watched the muleta. 

“If it was Belmonte doing that stuff, they’d go 
crazy,” Retana’s man said. 

Zurito said nothing. He was watching Manuel 
out in the centre of the arena. 

“Where did the boss dig this fellow up?” Re- 
tana’s man asked. 

“Out of the hospital,” Zurito said. 

“That’s where he’s going damn quick,” 
Retana’s man said.* 


In addition to interruptive dialog, two 
other devices for aiding the passage-of-time 
effect are retroactive sentences and sentences 
which emphasize progress of time or the 
time of day. 


(1) Retroactive sentences: 

The gentle sound of the rain had finally 
stopped. 

The frowning look had gradually left his face. 

(2) Sentences emphasizing progress of 
time or the time of day: 


Walking slowly, they had left the lighted cor- 
ner behind. 

She looked around for a comfortable chair. If 
he was ‘bent on telling his troubles, she might as 
well listen relaxed. 

It was noon now; the buzzer sounded faintly 
down at the school house and she could hear the 
shouts of the children. 


I had, in my last book, Goodbye, Sum- 
mer, published by Macmillan in 1953, an 
unusual technical problem. The boy and 
the girl have been only casual friends. Time 
and again, Steve has tried to get to know 
Enid better; his overtures have been not 
so much rebuffed as unnoticed. It is not 
until Enid’s last night in the city, when she 
indifferently asks him along for a walk, that 
in a scene lasting throughout an evening 
they become lovers. 

The difficulties here were considerable. 


*From Men Without Women. 





ClimbouGoard! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
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The time element was, by implication, 
seven or eight hours, a long time to keep 
people talking in a story. The transition 
in mood, from casual to intense, took the 
most careful handling. The texture of the 
scene called for no violent action, nothing 
but a stroll through the streets, a glass of 
wine in a cafe. The talk starts adagio 
molto. 


“Thank you for helping me with the play. I 
haven’t had time to start another, but I mean 
to.” 


“Oh, that’s all right.” Enid was slightly 
piqued; she changed her mind about any further 
mention of her departure. “I’m certainly seeing 
this place for the last time in a typical mood. 
Just done raining, and so soft, and misty, and 
not too cold. As if it were sorry, and wouldn’t 
do it again . . . . Not for a few hours anyway.” 


“It was like that when I first came to Seattle,” 
Steve said, remembering the white collars of mist 
around the lamp posts, and the muffled sound of 
traffic. 


For a while they talk at cross-purposes; 
Enid is preoccupied with her own plans, 
Steve has just had a disappointment in the 
work he is doing. His curiosity finally leads 
him to ask her some questions about her 
past. To her rather bitter answers he says: 


“You sound as if men made all the trouble in 
the world. Women make trouble, too.” 


“Ah, don’t they!” Enid flashed a look at him. 
“Your woman been making you trouble ?” 


“Well, as a matter of fact,” Steve said stiffly, 
“she isn’t exactly—that is, I’m—I’m not—” 
“I didn’t think you were,” Enid said. 


As the speeches intensify, the action picks 
up. They stop in a drugstore for coffee, in- 
spect used cars in a lot, explore a viaduct 
from which they get a view of the city. 
Enid decides that she wants to walk 
through Chinatown. 


“It’s not very well lighted,” Steve said, feeling 
responsible. His arm was trembling when she 
took it, and she did not think this was because 
he was afraid. 


In Chinatown they hear a thin sound 
of Oriental music coming from one of the 
buildings, and Enid, her composure giving 
way, cries and borrows his handkerchief. 
“Keep it,” Steve says shortly. “It belonged 
to one of those tiresome people you used 
to know out in Seattle.” The dialog, now 
in its 12th page in the book, has changed 
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from small talk to reminiscence (on the 
part of both) and then, on Steve’s part, to 
reproaches. To break the tension, Enid 
suggests a glass of wine. 

Over the champagne Steve reminds her 
that they were at a party together once be- 
fore, where they drank champagne and 
listened to Le Sacre du Printemps. The 
action is thinning out, to stress the speeches. 

“And ever since then,” Steve said recklessly, 
“T’ve been sort of following you around.” 

“T don’t believe you.” But there was something 
in her eyes that was not wholly disbelief. 

‘Why do you think I’m staying at this particu- 
lar boarding house?” 

She drank thoughtfully. “Either you’re a very 
foolish young man, or else you’re telling an awful 
whopper. In either case I ought to send you right 
home.” 

“TI wouldn’t go.” 

The corner of her mouth twitched ever so 
slightly. “No, I suppose you wouldn’t.” 

Then, having laid the groundwork, I 
did what you may do when the values of 
a scene are fully established: I cut it off 
short, with a row of asterisks. When it 
picks up again, it is becoming a love scene. 

... “That’s enough of that,” Steve said. He 
took hold of her shoulders and kissed her on her 
rain-sweet lips. 

He had been trying to make up his mind all 
the way up the hill to do this, though he wasn’t 
sure he could crowd his luck so far. Now he did 
not really think at all; it was simply that he had 
to stop her dear silly flow of words before she 
tore herself to pieces with them. 

Enid stared up at him. “You do that at your 
own risk,” she said finally, in a little breathless 
voice. 

“That’s what I figured.” Steve put his arms 
around her, and this time it was the real thing. 


The “break” described above is a tech- 
nical device that may be used, along with 
interruptive dialog and passage-of-time sen- 
tences, to make a conversation seem longer 
than it is. Manipulation of dialog—breaking 
it apart so that you may form it into a 
smoother whole—keeps the speech of your 
characters from sharing the sad fate of Oh. 
Katerina— 

I cannot love you; 
There’s too much of you. 
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